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The Fuss and the Fury 


dent’s announcement of his intention to send 

an ambassador to the Vatican to permit us 
to evaluate reactions to the proposal. The results 
are not encouraging. 

Opposition to the President’s proposal derives 
chiefly from chree groups. The first consists of 
the professional Catholic-baiters such as Blan- 
shard, Oxnam, Archer, and organizations such as 
Protestants and Others United. These people 
are always heard from in loud-mouthed protests 
and accusations whenever an issue arises that 
concerns Catholics. They are such extremists that 
their activities are embarrassing to intelligent 
Protestants, who regard them as a lunatic fringe. 

It has always been a mystery to this writer how 
anyone can speak with pontifical authority for 
any group of Protestants, since they are indi- 
vidualistic, antiauthoritarian, and devoted to 
private judgment. And yet the second group we 
have in mind is what might be called the “rep- 
resentative” Protestants. They are the Protestant 
ministers who take it upon themselves to speak 
for 50,000,000 Protestants, or for 30,000,000 mem- 
bers of the churches affiliated with the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, or for 15,000,- 
000 Baptists, or 6,000,000 Lutherans. And the 
mystery deepens when you find that there are 
twenty-three varieties of Baptists and twenty-one 
of Lutherans, to mention only two sects. 

Most of these people are undoubtedly sincere, 
even though it is perfectly obvious that they 
are trying to impress elected government officials 
with their political strength. They labor under 
a twofold difficulty. They are heirs to the 
Protestant tradition, which is more protestant 
than positive. Their religion is essentially a 
negation of Catholicity rather than an affirma- 
tion of Christianity. Anti-Catholicism is the 
cement which has held their churches together 
for over 400 years and they are afraid that with- 
out it they would crumble into ruins. 

Their second difficulty is that they accept with- 
out question and without anything like adequate 
research a false and historically unwarranted 
interpretation of the First Amendment. They 
express this false interpretation in what they 
call the great American principle of the separa- 


O aents annot time has passed since the Presi- 





tion of church and state, which they apply in 
a manner undreamed of by the Founding Fathers 
of the Republic. In their mouths this declara- 
tion of policy has becomé a magic formula which 
constitutes the final court of appeal and affords 
a substitute for reason and argumentation. 

The third group is to be found among the 
“liberals.” Not all of them, but chiefly those 
recruited from the left and especially the far 
left. —They have shown an increasing tendency 
in recent years to make the Catholic Church a 
whipping boy for the ills that affect America. 

When it was fashionable to be radical, these 
“liberals” were the fronters, the fellow-travelers, 
and the parlor pinks. They admired Stalin and 
talked as if Communism were the democracy of 
the future. They suffered a revulsion when their 
god turned out to be another Moloch and Com- 
munism took its rightful place in the convictions 
of decent people with the evil twins, Nazism and 
Fascism. 


Y some quirk of the human mind, for which 
B psychiatrists probably have a name, these 
people have maintained a neurotic hatred 
of the Catholic Church which, because it always 
opposed Communism, they still identify as an 
enemy. Naturally, they are opposed to an am- 
bassador to the Vatican since they think it would 
enhance the power and prestige of the Holy See. 
It is impossible to say at the moment just 
what influence these pressure groups will have 
on Congress, the President, and the public. We 
are sure it will be slight if a careful examination 
is made of the modicum of reasonable argument 
that underlies the fuss and the fury. In 
the meantime, cultured and educated people 
throughout the world must think that, when the 
Catholic Church enters the picture, U.S. diplo- 
macy is determined by the hillbillies of the 
Tennessee mountains. 


Tath. Ufabah * samc 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 





International 
Cardinal Spellman gets a tearful greeting from a little 
foundling, held by Mary McDonnell. The tears will dis- 
appear if you remember the poor orphans at Christmas. 





International 
Pres. Truman’s pastor, E. H. Prudens, said he did his ut- 
most to prevent nomination of a Vatican Ambassador. Is 
this pressure reconcilable with church—state separation? 
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When the decree went forth from Caesar Augustus that the 
whole world should be enrolled, little did he dream that 
on his census rolls would appear the human name of God. 
Caesar Augustus in his purple 
robes has long since molded 
into dust. In 1951 were a 
census decree to go forth from 
Stalin in his Kremlin that all’ 
his world should be enrolled, little would he dream that, 
could he read their hearts, name after name on his census 
rolls would treasure in their breasts that same human name 
of God. 

One day Stalin and his clenched fist too will mold into 
dust. But that name first spoken by an angel will go ringing 
down the ages until the ages are no more. “Thou shalt call 
His name Jesus... . And of His kingdom there shall be no 
end.” 

God-become-child because He loves us sounds like the 
loveliest of legends, too good to be true. And yet, because it 
is true, Christmas is the most glorious day in the year. And 
the happiest. Its joy is above and beyond circumstances of 
individual human weal or woe. Its joy is just as magnifi- 
cently wonderful on Heartbreak Ridge as it is in St. Peter’s 
in Rome. It’s the joy of knowing with all the certitude of 
faith that ever since that birth night in Bethlehem, man’s 
destiny is united to that of Him who made a key to heaven 
out of a cross. Be life long or short, be it glad or troubled, 
the end is the same for those who hold Christmas in their 
hearts. And any man who has the mystery of Christmas in 
his heart is a man who has heaven for his home. Troubles 
come and go like ships passing in the night. Jesus, our Beth- 
lehem God, alone remains the same, today, yesterday, and 
forever. 

In the census roll of readers of THE SicN, may the human 
name of God be the pearl of great price treasured in every 
heart. For then, be that reader in Korea or in Rome, in pov- 
erty or in comfort, distraught with the worries of life or 
content with his lot, it makes little real difference. His 
Christmas will be merry. 

And that is the wish and the prayer of the Editors of 
Tue Sien for all our readers. May Christ be in your hearts. 
May your Christmas be merry. 


A Wish fer 
Christmas 1951 


Strikes are always ugly things, and even when they are 
won, all too often the victory is a crippling loss even for 
the winner. That is why it cannot be repeated too often: 
to be morally just, a strike 
must always be the weapon of 
last resort. A strike is a species 
of warfare, and just as in war, 
every peaceful means of arriv- 
ing at a solution must be tried first. Otherwise the war is 
unjust. And otherwise the strike is unjust. 

No matter the grievances or the issues disputed in the 
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The New York 
Deek Strike 








Wide World 
Marshall Tito with U. S. Gen. Collins. Tito wants military 


aid for Yugoslavia. Meanwhile his subjects are rebelling 
against him. Would that aid were given to his subjects! 





Acme 
Washington starts a new and excellent plan to have gov- 
ernment officials explain problems to civic leaders. Here, 
J. RB. Steelman, Pres. Advisor, tells Abp. Keough. ~* 





Acme 
Despite public sentiment, Jessup joins Acheson, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and Austin at U.N. meeting in Paris. We disunite 
our own nation while we are brilding a United Nations. 
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longest waterfront strike to hit the Port of New York, the 
leaders of the A. F. L. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation hadn’t a moral leg to stand on. When one Joe Ryan 
and one Gene Sampson decided to slug it out in a test of 
power, the while thousands of citizens, hundreds of ships, 
mountains of goods, and millions of dollars were involved, 
the spectacle gave delight to the hearts of those who claim 
there can be no such thing as responsible union leadership. 

And they’re very right in this case. Ryan and Sampson, to- 
gether with their respective henchmen, are irresponsible. 
Having refused mediation, the ultimate of irresponsibility 
was reached when Sampson refused to send his men back to 
work while the state-appointed fact-finding board went 
into action. Later, of course, he capitulated. 

Except in New York and the Port of Boston, to which the 
strike spread, this particular strike may not seem important. 
And yet, even though it may not deprive a single resident of 
Kalamazoo or Santa Barbara of his night’s sleep, the princi- 
ples in this case are important. 

The facts known to the public are that after weeks of 
bargaining, a new contract was signed between the longshore- 
men and the various shipping associations along the Atlantic 
Coast. This contract was ratified by a 2-1 vote of the union 
membership. 

In New York on October 15 a handful of locals under the 
general leadership of Sampson struck. Under pressure of 
roaming wildcat squads, pier after pier was tied up. The 
reason for striking was the contention that the voting on 
the contract was dishonest. The demand was that the con- 
tract be re-opened as a condition of a back-to-work move- 
ment. Ryan, the president of the union, and the shipping 
association both refused to re-open. 

What the real facts are is the job of the fact-finding panel. 
Sampson may be absolutely right in his challenge to union 
bossism. In the beginning, maybe a strike was the only way 
to challenge it. But no matter what the facts are, Sampson 
is everlastingly wrong on the ground of moral principle. 
He chose continued warfare and turned his back on peaceful 
co-operation with a peaceful investigation of the dispute. 

The end of this particular conflict should not put an 
end to popular demand for a thorough investigation of the 
Port of New York. There is probably no waterfront in 
this nation more riddled with racketeering, extortion, pay- 
roll padding, kickbacks, shakedowns, physical violence, and 
even murder. The whole rotten mess needs a complete air- 
ing and housecleaning. 


Boe Louis has done a lot for his race. For eleven years, 
he was the greatest boxer in the world. Better than any 
white man or man of any other color. While boxing may not 
be the most important category 
of achievement, it is a whole- 
some and internationally pop- 
ular sport. In Joe’s case, it was 
a profession. Louis showed 
that a Negro could compete successfully in the courage, 
strength, co-ordination, speed, and generalship which ring 
championship demands. While not the first fighter to do 
this, he did it best. 

No amount of theoretical agreement about Negro equality 
could have counted so much as the crown Joe wore and the 
entry under his name in the record book. 

As important as his title, was his reputation as a man. The 
public knew him for a good, honest, decent guy. 

It pleased us that Joe came along when he did. The time 
was ripe for ditching stupid class-consciousness against the 
Negro. And nothing could help so much as for the adult, 
male population to have a great Negro athlete and a great 
citizen to get excited about and root for. Nothing could 
help so much to deflect race-consciousness from the younger 
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International 
Premier Mossadegh chews on his 
nails over Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute. The world is jittery too 
—with Britain out, Reds are at 
back door, while .. . 


generation as for the kids to work off their instinct for 
hero worship by adopting a colored hero. 

We felt a little sick as Joe lay sprawled on the ring apron, 
staring glassily at the tackle in the dim loft of Madison 
Square Garden, while Marciano waited alert in a neutral 
corner across the ring. A saving feature of the sad affair was 
the modesty and considerateness of Marciano in reporting his 
mixed feelings as conqueror of his long-time idol. 

Now we hope Joe retires from fighting—for keeps. That is 
how he can best continue his good-will efforts in behalf 
of his race, sound citizenship, and athletics in general. As 
a real-life legend, he will be welcomed everywhere and 
assured of a big hand. His presence will invoke nice mem- 
ories of a man who did as well as men can do in their youth. 
The sight of him will be an example of a man doing as well 
as men can do when they grow too old to compete in a 
young man’s game. 

Joe could spoil it all by hanging around and haunting the 
ring as a worn-out punching bag. Memories are short and 
emotion is fickle. The fan who admired Joe as a devastating 
and lightning combination-puncher will think of nothing but 
a bum if that is what the slow, flabby, old guy in the ring 
looks like. And that is probably what the fan will call the 
old fellow, too. 

Louis has made more money in the ring than any other 
fighter. With that, he should be satisfied. Trying to horn in 
on small gates won’t make him seem anything but cheap 
and awfully commercial. That, as a public finale for Joe, 
would be a catastrophe. In private life there are plenty of 
jobs for a man of his popularity. Jobs which would give 
him an interest in life and keep him in unfrozen assets. 

Our purpose, however, is not to read Joe a lecture. It 
is rather to say: Hats off to a great and valued American. 
Keep it up, Joe. But you can’t do it in the ring any more. 


@n October 29, the Holy Father received a group of Catholic 
obstetricians. Since the obstetrical specialty is presiding 
at childbirth, the Pope took occasion to restate the moral 
principles which govern mar- 
ried life. As in many cases 
where technicalities of Catholic 
Faith are reported in the se- 
cular press, there have been 
misunderstandings about his message. Particularly concern- 
ing natural birth control or “rhythm.” 

Actually the Holy Father said nothing but what has always 


been taught by moral theologians. His remarks amounted to 
this: 
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The Pope Talks 
About Marriage 





- » » with gestures as explosive as 
the situation, Mohammed Rahim 
tells why Egypt also wants to 
break off with the British. The 
Middle East is... 





Internationa ™ Aome- 
, . « » smoldering, as Britain’s new — 
Prime Minister is aware. Will he 
improve on the Labor Govern- 
ment’s poor foreign record? He 
can’t do much worse. 


A married couple, if they have good reason, may prevent 
children by the method of periodic abstinence called 
“rhythm.” A good reason would be present ill health, a 
recent childbirth, economic embarrassment, etc. Without 
a good reason, use of rhythm would be sinful. 

This requirement—the good reason—may in the past have 
escaped certain Catholics. The Holy Father's insistence on it 
may, consequently, have come as a surprise to them, But 
it is really old stuff to the Catholic who has an average 
acquaintance with the moral teaching of the Church. 

As to the purpose a couple must have in marrying, the 
Pope has this to say: If one of them planned never to per- 
mit the consummation of marriage except when rhythm 
could be used to prevent pregnancy, the marriage would 
be invalid. 

The Holy Father notes that marriage gives parmanent 
right to the use of marriage, not a periodic right which 
operates only during seasons of sterility. Any dilution or 
arbitrary limitation of this right would make the union not 
a marriage but some kind of unclassified liaison. 

The Holy Father cautions that if a couple desire to pre- 
vent conception and are unwilling to trust rhythm, there is 
only one lawful alternative—abstinence. 

Catholics doctrine on birth control considers four possible 
situations: 

First, where marriage is consummated without any consid- 
eration of fertile and infertile periods. This is always lawful. 

Secondly, where marriage is consummated only during in- 
fertile periods. This is rhythm, and is permitted for a 
good reason. But, before marriage, to limit rights to such 
a basis would destroy the validity of the marriage. 

Thirdly, where rhythm cannot be trusted and a couple 
avoids pregnancy by complete abstinence. This is always 
lawful. 

Fourthly, where a couple practices artificial birth control. 
This is always seriously sinful. 

We cannot help noting that this statement to the Catholic 
obstetricians is the kind of performance which is constantly 
re-enacted at the Vatican. The Pope is eternally expounding 
Christian ideals and correcting deviations from standard. 
That is the character in which he usually makes news. 

Yet he is the man who is eternally maligned as a “politi- 
cian” by non-Catholic religious leaders who never make 
news except when heading up some political pressure group. 
These accusers seem never to appear before the public ex- 
cept as specialists in organizing public opinion against the 
Church. 

Incidentally, where were they, on October 29, while the 
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ed ; ‘Acme 
While the Reds in East Germany are building armies, the 
West has only a few thousand alert-police (above). The 
military status of the West must be settled very soon. 


— 
Dr. J. B. Jewell displays Antabuse tablets that are said 
to build a “chemical fence” around the alcoholic. With 
alcoholics increasing, we can use plenty of these “fences.” 





‘Holy Father explained how God is to be served in marriage? 
They were blackmailing President Truman and the Con. 
gress of the United States into backing out of a normal 
diplomatic commitment. 

And while they -were doing it, they were accusing Catho. 
lics of dabbling in politics. 


A situation quite as explosive as any other on the inter. 
national scene is that of British troops being rushed into 
Egypt. To the average American, the question of whether 
Eisenhower will run, whether 
the truce talks in Panmunjom 
will come to anything decisive, 
whether the United Nations’ 
deliberations in Paris will be 
just so much chatter, whether Churchill will be able to make 
a deflated Britain again a power on the world scene—any 
of these seem of more importance than what is going on 
in the unhappy Suez Canal zone. 

Egypt is the headquarters of the Arab League. The 
whole Moslem world is in a ferment. The direction that 
world takes in no small measure depends upon the outcome 
of the Suez crisis. And crisis it is. The stake of us Americans 
in it is precisely this: to the extent that we are underwriting 
British economy, to that extent we are underwriting their 
ability to browbeat Egypt. After having ruined our reputa- 
tion among-the Arabs by our backing the Israelis, we can 
scarcely afford to offend the Arab world further. 

What Egyptians do not forget and what we do forget is 
that Great Britain is a Johnny-come-lately on the Suez 
scene. The canal was planned and completed under French- 
Egyptian auspices in 1869. It was not until 1875 that Britain 
bought shares in the project, though the original shares were 
offered on the world market in 1858. In 1882 British troops 
occupied Egypt, though until 1914, Egypt was a part of the 
Ottoman Empire. When the World War broke out, it was 
not long before England declared a protectorate over Egypt. 
From that day in 1914 down to 1922, when a sort of inde- 
pendence was recognized, Britain has loomed mighty on the 
modern Egyptian horizon. 

When Mussolini was rattling his sabre in Ethiopia, Egypt 
and Britain concluded a treaty (1936) allowing British 
troops to be stationed in the canal zone. “This treaty was to 
last for twenty years. It is this treaty that is being dishonored 
by Egypt today. 

To the Egyptian, the English record is one of long duress 
and milching. Under English tutelege, there has been prog- 
ress in the modernization of the country—but the progress 
has been too slow. Egypt is still far from being a democratic 
country. The people have been victimized not only by the 
British, but by their own upper classes. Poverty and wealth 
with no middle class is the present condition of this land 
that longs for genuine independence. 

We in America should be the first to sympathize with 
Egyptian aspirations, the last to underwrite any form of 
colonialism. But by the same token, we should be the first 
to point out, as we are doing, and to insist on, as we are not 
doing, the advantage to Egypt of joining the projected alli- 
ance of France, Britain, Turkey, and the United States in an 
Eastern Mediterranean defense pact. 

Suez is one of the most vital waterways in the world. 
Egypt cannot protect it alone. The day has come when 
Britain should not be the sole protector. The Eastern 
Mediterranean pact would provide joint defense—and what 
is psychologically tremendously more important, recognition 
of Egyptian sovereignty. The fact of foreign troops in the 
canal zone would no more derogate from that sovereignty 
than American troops in France make that country a vassel. 

Victory or defeat in the Arab world may well depend 
upon our handling of this combustible situation. 
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THE MORALE 


T the opening of a unique confer- 

ence, a captain of the Soviet Army 
called the thirty delegates to order and 
said, ‘“‘We officers and men of the army 
have always been and will always re- 
main loyal sons of our people. Since the 
days of the December uprising (against 
Czar Nicholas I in 1825), leaders of the 
Russian army have been raising their 
voices to protest against the tyrants. 
We remember the fallen heroes, we 
mourn them, and we raise their banner; 
we honor the memory of all of them, 
from Marshal Tukhachevsky (executed 
in Moscow in 1937) down to the least- 
known private killed by frontier guards 
when he tried to cross to the West. 

“We are not traitors, we are patriots.” 

The conference was held in Hamburg, 
West Germany, in mid-September, 1951; 
out of it emerged a new Association of 
Postwar Soviet Refugees in Europe; a 
similar association, although on a smaller 
scale, has started activities in New York. 
These developments are a further indi- 
cation of the paradoxical state of af- 
fairs in the Soviet Army. 

The Soviet Army is, in fact, a strange 
combination of the most contradictory 
phenomena: strict discipline, patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, and firmness side by side 
with anarchy, defeatism, discontent, and 
instability. While Communist indoctri- 
nation, carried on on a_ tremendous 
scale, cannot remain ineffective, there 
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of the Soviet Army 


exists at the present time a spirit of 
passivity and skepticism among the 
mass of Russian GI’s. Police observation 
and the activities of secret informers 
within the army are well organized, but 
police and secret informers are despised, 
and a gulf separates them from the rest 
of the officers and men. 

A peacetime army of 4,000,000, which 
is the size of Russia’s army today, is un- 
precedented in history; even massive 
Russia herself has never had an army 
of this size except in time of war. (The 
Czar’s armies before 1914 attained a 
strength of about 800,000; the Soviet 
armies, even in the turbulent 1930's, 
had 650,000 men, increasing to 1,500,- 
000 to 2,000,000 between 1937 and 
1939.) An army of 4,000,000 imposes a 
severe strain on the country; able-bodied 
young men, an important component of 
Russia’s productive forces, are torn away 
from industry and agriculture. In ad- 
dition, these men must be clothed, 
housed, and fed by a civilian population 
which is itself living on a low standard. 
About 500,000 Soviet soldiers are sta- 
tioned in Eastern Germany; smaller 
contingents are stationed in Austria, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Poland. 

In addition to its army of 4,000,000, 
the Soviet Government can undoubtedly 
dispose, in Europe, of satellite armies 
totaling 1,000,000 men. All restrictions 
prescribed in the peace treaties for the 


Though more anti-Stalin than anti- 
Communist, dissatisfaction is growing in the 


Red Army. Open rebellion will not come until... 


by DAVID J. DALLIN 


Hungarian, Rumanian, and Bulgarian 
military forces have been thrown over- 
board. In virtual command of these 
satellite armies are Soviet generals and 
officers who have acquired “alien” citi- 
zenship (without losing their citizen- 
ship rights in the Soviet Union); the 
training and instruction of these armies 
have been synchronized all over Eastern 
Europe, and strategic plans are being 
prepared for them by the Moscow Gen- 
eral Staff. 


AY army’s quality is the morale of 
its military units, their reliability in 
case of war, their devotion and stead- 
fastness. It is natural that Moscow, 
always distrustful and suspicious, should 
have no great faith in the armies of its 
recent enemies in Central Europe, or 
in the Polish and Czech armies, which 
abound with anti-Russian elements. But 
even the Russian armies themselves are 
not, from the Kremlin’s viewpoint, en- 
tirely reliable, and this circumstance is 
one of the reasons why Moscow has so 
far been reluctant to cross the line and 
take a more active part in the interna- 
tional conflicts. 

The morale, discipline, and reliability 
of the Soviet Army are watched over 
by two of the largest Soviet agencies— 
the Political Administration and the 
army’s secret police. 

Attached to every army unit is a 





K 
Alert eyes of the Red border 
guards watch for deserters 


litical officer, formerly called political 
ymmissar, among whose most impor- 
tant assignments is Polit-Uchoba, mean- 
political instruction 


of his men. 
Political lessons” constitute an impor- 
tant part of the army’s training pro- 


1m. In these lessons, the political of- 
ficer (always a member of the Com- 
Party) touches upon current 
ssues in international affairs as well as 
certain problems of Soviet econ- 
ymy. The Korean war, the “American 
irmongers,” the rearming of Germany 
ind Japan by the “imperialists,” the 
peaceful intentions of the Soviet Gov- 
rnment, the Stakhanov movement, etc., 
are regularly subjects of these lessons. 
During the question-and-answer period 
following the lecture, the officer probes 
he morale of his men. The discussions 
ire often highly illuminating. Here are 
1 few typical reports selected from 
multitude. 


} nist 


mone a 


T HE political officer explains why, at 
he beginning of the last war, 
armies retreated deep into Rus- 
Chis was a maneuver, he says, 
shrewd strategy intended to deceive 
nd weaken the enemy. (This version of 

Russian retreat, after a hint given 

yut by Stalin when the war was over, 
s become the official one.) A soldier 
s and poses the question: 
But why was the Red Army not 
udy to repulse the attacking Germans 
right (A note of criticism is 
in this query.) 

Che officer explains: 

\t the time, a part of our tanks were 
pair, the aviation was located far 
»m the front, etc.” 

Everyone in the audience feels that 
answer is inadequate, but the dis- 
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cussion is closed because not a single 
soldier dares pose a second question on 
this delicate subject. A few hours later, 
the chief of the so-called Secret Section 
sends for the soldier who had inquired 
about the Soviet retreat and asks him 
what his motives were in raising this 
question. The soldier answers and re- 
turns to his barracks. Two days later, 
however, he is called before the com- 
mander of the division and a conversa- 
tion along the same lines occurs. A week 
later, the soldier is ordered transferred 
to another division, He is happy be- 
cause during this troubled week his 
frightened comrades have started to 
avoid him. Finally he leaves. None of 
his comrades ever receives a word from 
him. Two of his intimate friends in- 
quire of the colonel, who answers, jok- 
ingly, “He has become so rich and so 
happy that he has completely forgotten 
you.” This is the end; there has been no 
news of the soldier. 

In another regiment, a dangerous re- 
mark is made in the soldiers’ mess, where 
the privates are having their dinner, 
consisting, this day, of soup and a small 
portion of mashed potatoes. One of the 
privates is a secret agent of SMERSH. 
The soup is good, but the second dish is 
scanty. One of the older, more self- 
assured, soldiers says: 

“We have fought to vanquish Ger- 
many, and here is how we are fed!” 

Had there been no political implica- 
tion in his remark, the soldier would 
have been punished by ten to fifteen 
days in the guardhouse. His words im- 
ply, however, that the Kremlin does 
not grant its army what it deserves. The 
remark is reported to SMERSH and the 
man disappears. 

In every class lesson one question is 


Moved like pawns on a chessboard, Red Army officers get 
no public recognition. There is only one hero in Moscow 
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always asked by some one of the men: 

“We have fought against the Polish 
Pans, the German capitalists and feuda- | 
lists, and now we see that people live 
better in those countries than in the 
Soviet Union. Why is this?” 

When the question is posed in this 
objective way, here is what the polit- 
officer usually answers: 

“Hitler intended to enslave all other 
nations. The slaves he already possessed 
—the English, French, and Russian 4 
prisoners of war—have built houses, 
factories, and universities for him. The 
Polish and Hungarian feudalists have 
likewise been in a position to use slave 
labor and have become rich in this way.” 


PECIAL measures are taken with re- 

spect to occupation armies stationed 
in Germany and Austria. In the early 
postwar years, hundreds of Soviet officers 
and men crossed the border and “chose 
freedom.” Others, whose loyalty thus 
became dubious, became friendly with 
the Germans. On the other hand, num- 
erous conflicts developed between the 
Red army men and the local popula- 
tion. This is why the Soviet command, 
since 1947, has been taking measures to 
cut off relations between the army and 
the Germans; in addition, rapid rota- 
tion of Soviet divisions to and from 
Eastern Germany was ordered. The 
daily training hours of the soldiers were 
increased, and the shadowing was in- 
tensified and soon assumed ugly forms. 

In the last few years, there has been: 
an energetic campaign against the flood 
of desertions. If an officer or a soldier 
has been absent for a long time—which 
usually means that he has fled to the 
West—the members of his family and his 
friends are arrested and interrogated. 
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Red troops in Berlin take a look at the West. 


This has caused many headaches in the Kremlin 


If accomplices are found. they are sent 
for long terms to so-called Soviet labor 
camps; for a German official involved, 
the sentence is death. 

Lieutenant Sharov, whom I met in 
Hanover a few weeks ago, told me how 
he had escaped. A friend who followed 
him to the West a short time after was 
amazed to find Sharov alive, because in 
all units of his division it had been an- 
nounced that Lieutenant Sharov had 
tried to escape, had been caught at the 
frontier, had then attempted suicide, 
and was now in a Soviet hospital. 

Army chauffeur Ivan Afanasiev_re- 
lates this story: Since the beginning of 
1948 he had regularly listened to the 
Voice of America and BBC radio broad- 
casts and was making preparations to 
go abroad. He was reluctant to try to 
leave, however, because he remembered 
a trial, at which he and a number of 
other soldiers had been ordered to ap- 
pear as audience, of a group of his 
comrades who had tried to escape to the 
Americans. The beatings they had 
obviously received were attributed to 
the Americans. They were sentenced 
tc death, and the executions were car- 
ried out immediately, in the presence 
of the entire battalion. Afanasiev later 
witnessed two similar executions. 


HE second arm of the Government 
which streamlines the Soviet army 
and keeps it obedient is the extensive 
and thick network of the secret police. 
In every sizable unit of the army there 
is a secret service agency, subordinate 
not to the Ministry of Defense but to 
the civilian Ministry of Internal Affairs, 
headed by Lavrentyi Beria, member of 
the Politburo and friend of Stalin. 
The name of the secret police inside 
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the army has been changed several 
times; it was first the special Section, 
then SMERSH; it is now Counter-In- 
telligence. Its task, however, has always 
been the same, namely, persecution of 
the “internal foe,” of anti-Stalinist 
trends in the military ranks, and of 
political dissent in general. The powers 
of this agency are wide. It may not 
only make arrests and investigate per- 
sons held but also pass sentence. A 
person may be sentenced by the MGB 
(Ministry of State Security) as well as 
by a court. It is not required, even in 
cases where the highest penalty is meted 
out, that a defendant appear before a 
tribunal to be sentenced. 

The army knows that the punishment 
for a slight insubordination is no less 
than eight years in a so-called “labor 
camp”; that acts expressing political dis- 
content will be punished by a sentence 
of twenty to twenty-five years; and that 
contacts with the prospective “enemy” 
may involve a death sentence. Capital 
punishment, abolished in 1947, was re- 
introduced in 1950, mainly as a measure 
against political opposition and dis- 
loyalty to the regime. 

Among the mass of soldiers of the 
Soviet Army there is wide discontent, 
although few acts of protest have oc- 
curred and no organized opposition 
exists. Like the general mass of people 
in Soviet Russia today, the ordinary 
soldier is politically inarticulate; the 
little political activity that remains in 
Russia is confined to the upper strata 
of the state officialdom and the higher 
ranks of the army. 

An undercurrent of silent opposition 
also runs through the officer cadres of 
the Soviet Army. True, the thousands 
of young lieutenants are in general 


poorly educated, nonpolitical, and dis- 
ciplined. The higher ranks, however— 
the colonels and the generals—are men 
of greater experience whose political 
biographies have not always been 
simple and smooth. They remember 
well the commanders of the Soviet Army 
who were purged, arrested, and de- 
ported by the hundreds fourteen years 
ago. The leadership of the Russian 
army has never been convinced that 
the victims of the ferocious purges were 
real enemies of the Russian people. 

Moving still higher into the ranks 
of the Soviet Army, we find the general- 
ship in a tragic situation today. Huge 
tasks and great responsibility rest on 
their shoulders, yet they are kept far 
removed from the people; their names 
never appear in the press, their speeches 
are never broadcast. While their oppo- 
site numbers—Generals Marshall, Brad- 
ley, Clay, Montgomery, De Gaulle—are 
in the limelight, and while one of their 
American colleagues could, in the next 
year, be elevated to the highest office 
in the nation, the Soviet heroes of the 
World War are falling into oblivion. 
The Soviet generals know, of course, 
that this development is not accidental. 

All of these military leaders are Com- 
munists of long standing. They have 
been screened and re-screened repeat- 
edly, yet their loyalty is in doubt still; 
they are constantly shadowed, and their 
every move is reported. 

The army's opposition to the regime 
is an undercurrent, not yet an active 
movement; to the extent it exists, it is 
anti-Stalinist rather than anti-Commun- 
ist. The implications of this opposi- 
tion, however, are numerous and im- 
portant, and among them are involved 
in particular the attitude of the officer 
cadres toward the West, and primarily 
toward America. The relentless propa- 
ganda drive of the Kremlin against the 
“imperialists” has not been successful 
as far as the army is concerned; even 
without knowing all the facts, the army 
has remained skeptical as to American 
aggressiveness and “war-mongering.” 

As long, however, as Stalin’s foreign 
policy continues to be crowned with 
success, there is little likelihood that 
the Soviet Army, meaning, first of all, 
its higher command, will turn against 
the mighty dictator. The crucial moment 
will not come until Soviet policy suffers 
a great setback—a failure in grand diplo- 
macy or in war. Not until such a moment 
arrives will the Russian army’s groping 
dissatisfaction assume concrete forms 
and lead toward an internal upheaval 
of the greatest historical significance. 





DAVID J. DALLIN, a native of Russia 
now living in New York, is the author of 
several authoritative books on Soviet Russia. 
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visionary concept of a European 
rmy—a concept so simple and yet so 
revolutionary in its first impact on the 
minds of conventional politicians that 
they dismissed it automatically as a 
dangerous and irresponsible dream— 
should have been born in the brain of 
the statesman who has been called 
Europe's first citizen.” I was fortunate 
enough to be in the press gallery of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg in 
August, 1950, when Mr. Winston 
Churchill, then Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the British Parliament, brought 
the ideas down to earth in one of the 
quietest, briefest, but most impressive 
speeches of his career. 

We in this Assembly,” he said, “have 
no responsibility or executive power, 
but we are bound at least to give our 
warning and our counsel. There must 
be created in the shortest possible time 
a real defensive front in Europe. .. . 


ie is not altogether surprising that the 
\ 


Not only should we reaffirm, as we have 
been asked to do, our allegiance to the 
United Nations; we should make a ges- 
ture of practical and constructive guid- 


ance by declaring ourselves in favor of 
immediate creation of a European 
\rmy under a unified command, and in 
hich we should all bear a worthy and 


honorable part.” Then Mr. Churchill 





submitted a motion he himself had pre- 
pared, demanding the setting up of a 
European Army “subject to proper 
European democratic control and acting 
in full cooperation with the United 
States and Canada.” 

Up to the moment when that speech 
and that motion were made, the lofty 
hopes and ideals that had animated this 
embryonic European “Parliament” of 
fifteen nations were on the point of 
collapse. 

During the long, hot afternoons in 
the early days of that session, I used to 
sit watching Mr. Churchill’s set, watch- 
ful face. I did-not know then how he 
had laid his plans. But I began to guess 
the truth when the British Conserva- 
tive MP, Robert Boothby, rose in his 
place one morning and gave tongue to 
the unspoken thoughts of the entire As- 
sembly. He referred to the presence, 
not many miles away across the Rhine 
from that room, of advanced elements of 
Soviet Russia’s striking force of 175 
divisions. “Do not let us be under any 
illusion about our own defenses,” he 
continued. “For all practical purposes, 
they are nonexistent. There has been a 
lot of talk about the Brussels Pact and 
the Atlantic Pact. But the only visible 
result of those Pacts to date is a number 
of Committees; and in a straight fight 


between tanks and committees, tanks 
are apt to win.” That was the negative 
side of the problem. In due course, Mr. 
Churchill followed with his positive 
proposal for a solution. And that pro. 
posal not only saved the Council of 
Europe from self-destruction; it marked 
a new phase in Europe’s defensive 
planning. 

Within six weeks, the French Parlia- 
ment had given its majority backing to 
Prime Minister René Pleven’s plan to 
start building a European Army. M. 
Monnet, the “backroom” planner who 
had turned Foreign Minister Schuman’s 
project for pooling coal and steel into a 
workable blueprint, was given the task 
of making this bigger and more daring 
scheme practicable. 


gue: main block to progress and the 
universal acceptance of M. Pleven’s 
prompt application of Churchill's 
“orand design” was, ironically enough, 
the cold aloofness of Britain’s Labor 
Government. As in the case of the Schu- 
man Plan, the late British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Ernest Bevin, refused to commit 
himself to a measure which seemed cal- 
culated to reduce national sovereignty. 
Although his outlook was broader and 
more impartial by far than that of some 
of his Cabinet colleagues, who still nour- 
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ished illusions of a Socialist Europe in 
which Britain would be leader and ex- 
emplar, he had not yet grasped the deep 
psychological forces that were at work in 
the lands beyond the narrow ditch of 
the English Channel. It was particularly 
unfortunate that the State Department 
in Washington paid more attention to 
what Bevin said than to what Schuman 
or Adenauer said at this time. Official 
British doubts were shared by the 
United States’ Government for months. 
And it was not until General Eisen- 
hower took over his command as the 
director and head of a Western defense 
organization which existed only on 
paper that the American attitude began 
to change. 

In a sense, the cool distrust of Brit- 
ish Ministers was understandable, if un- 
worthy. It takes a statesman of unusual 
stature, gifted with imaginative genius, 
to comprehend the strange postwar de- 
sire of European Governments and their 
leaders to share their burdens, political, 
economic, and military. Mr. Churchill 
is by any standards a unique world fig- 
ure whose place in history is already as- 
sured. With all his faults, he remains a 
supreme exponent of “the art of the 
possible,” which is as good a definition 
of politics as any; and his intuitive spirit 
can seize on a formula which his pains- 


For the first time in history, a European Army is about to 


taking passion for precise working will 
later translate into smooth action. As 
Leader of the Opposition, his voice was 
muffled. As the new Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom, his immense pres- 
tige and his fervor for the “European 
idea” will be at the service of the West 
as never before. 


HE European Army Plan, as it 

stands, envisages a common force of 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen drawn from 
six countries, under the supreme com- 
mand of General Eisenhower. This force 
will form part of the North Atlantic 
system of defense in Europe. Already 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands have agreed to merge their 
military strength; arrangements are com- 
plete for Italian participation; and Dr. 
Adenauer has committed Western Ger- 
many to membership of the organiza- 
tion. It was only recently, however, that 
NATO formally gave its blessing to the 
project, in the discussions held at Ot- 
tawa. France had manfully persevered 
during the previous twelve months to 
convince both Britain and the United 
States that an international force was 
the sole method by which Germany’s 
manpower and vast military skill could 
be fully absorbed into a concerted, dis- 
interested defense scheme. 





ANDREW BOYLE is a well-known feature 
writer for the “Catholic Herald” of London. 
As a script writer for the B.B.C., his name 
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Why were the French so insistent on 
a joint-force? Because Franco-German 
suspicions and hostility have marred the 
peace of Europe for nearly a century. 
Three times in seventy-five years the soil 
of France has been trampled underfoot 
by occupying armies from across the 
Rhine. And the Nazi occupation, which 
extended over the whole Continent, has 
left scars which not even the new and 
greater Soviet menace can efface. De- 
featism and. fear are part of the deep 
malaise left by the second world war. 
Britain, insular and unoccupied by the 
enemy, despite the hard knocks she took 
when standing alone in her “finest 
hour,” stood aloof and alone in her 
freedom from postwar fear. Her Soci1l- 
ist leaders were too busy with domestic 
reforms and harsh economic difficulties 
to concern themselves with the pro- 
found uncertainties of their neighbors. 

The nightmare threat of a third 
world war was brought near by the 
Soviet-inspired Korean adventure. The 
Marshall Plan and the U.S. Mutual As- 
sistance Pact brought into the open the 
dangerous Communist “fifth-column,” 
boring at the basic institutions of 


emerge after months of planning. Together with the Schuman Plan, this 


is a first mighty step toward a United Europe 
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Heavy tanks of the U. S. 6th Infantry Regiment pass in review in the streets of Berlin 


Europe. One has merely to recall the 
Stockholm “Peace” Appeal against 
Western rearmament, the wave of strikes 
and acts of sabotage in France, the 
Netherlands, and even Britain to wreck 
economic recovery and interfere with 
the transshipment of arms from the 
United States, to appreciate the sleepless 
determination of the enemy within our 
own gates. Powerful Communist Parties, 
particularly in France and Italy, using 
democratic weapons like the parliaments 
and the trade unions to bludgeon the 
authorities into submission, had gone 
over to the offensive. It seemed indeed 
that the Cominform was paving the way, 
in co-operation with its treacherous 


allies inside key countries of Western 
Europe, for a “second Korea” once the 


available reserves and resources of the 
free world had been sucked into the 
Far Eastern vacuum. 

N these circumstances rearmament 
| was merely common sense—but re- 
armament was not enough. There re- 
mained the frightful specter of a mili- 
tant, nationalistic Western Germany: a 
specter which would take outward shape 
again if arms were thrust into German 


hands too quickly and without neces- 
sary precautions. To lay that specter and 
to rally the dispirited and apathetic 
people of France and other continental 


nations, some braver and more positive 
answer had to be provided. The Euro- 
pean Army was the answer. And it is to 
General Eisenhower’s undying credit 
that he very soon appreciated the fact 
after he had assumed his unenviable task 
of building Europe’s protective bulwarks 
from scratch. He saw what had not been 
clear to the State Department or the 
Pentagon; and he lent his increasing 
sympathy and support to the idea. To- 
day all the member nations of NATO 
are with him, but time is still against 
him. The European Army has yet to 
14 


be born, although its spiritual parents 
(Churchill and Pleven) and the mid- 
wife (Eisenhower) are _ impatiently 
awaiting the moment of delivery. 
Britain’s indirect obstruction has been 
matched by the open antipathy of 
Schumacher and his German Social 
Democrat followers to any project en- 
tailing the rearming of Germany. For 
some time this opposition was (or 
seemed to be) based on the bitter mem- 
ories of defeat and on the fear that 
Western Germany might become a kind 
of no man’s land where the first shock 
of a Russian assault would be met by 
German cannon fodder. But the tune 
has changed since then. Dr. Schu- 
macher is the loudest and most vocal 
spokesman of several groups demanding 
for Western Germany a share in West- 
ern defense on their own nationalistic 
terms. Meanwhile, the Federal Chancel- 
lor, Dr. Adenauer, is quietly ignoring 
the abuse and the political maneuvers; 
his representatives are discussing with 
representatives of the five other “Euro- 
pean Army” countries the general frame- 
work of the common enterprise. Up to 
the present they have agreed that the 
first German units to a joint force of 
600,000 men will be raised in 1952. 


bert July, Mr. George Marshall, 
then Secretary of Defense, told 
the Senate Foreign Relations’ Com- 
mittee that by the end of next year Gen- 
eral Eisenhower would have at his dis- 
posal an army of some 2,840,000 men, 
including 340,000 American troops. Two 
and a half million servicemen is thus the 
manpower target to be reached by the 
European nations within the next 
twelve months. Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries, which are not in- 
cluded in the European Army Plan, will 
contribute between them less than 150,- 
000 troops to that total, so that the 
main sources on which General Eisen- 


hower is obviously relying must be 
France, Germany, and Italy. For the 
Benelux lands of Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and tiny Luxembourg can hope to 
raise jointly no more men than Britain, 
Denmark, and Norway. Consequently, 
the backbone of Western defense as en- 
visaged will be supplied by the Euro- 
pean Army. Yet, on present calcula- 
tions, 600,000 men, in 20 divisions, are 
all that General Eisenhower can reason- 
ably expect by the end of 1952. This is 
indeed far short of the optimistic total 
given five months ago by Mr. Marshall. 
And the discrepancy is a measure of the 
political and technical difficulties at- 
tending the final stages of planning. 


I; the first place, a supranational army 
implies a supranational authority 
to control it. This was foreseen two 
years ago, but the relative success of the 
Schuman Plan in its initial phases has 
enabled the army planners to proceed 
confidently along similar lines. No final 
details have been announced, yet it is 
reasonably certain that when the Euro- 
pean Army Treaty (the new institution’s 
“birth certificate”) is signed, it will 
make provision for a cabinet, a small 
parliament, possibly a joint defense min- 
ister, and certainly a court of justice. 
Through these three or four main in- 
struments, the new army will develop 
and grow under the “proper European 
democratic control” which Mr. Churchill 
sought. Military funds and supplies will 
be raised in proportion to the contribu- 
tion in men and material expected from 
individual members. Disputes will be 
settled by the court of justice; and, if 
the appointment of an over-all defense 
minister is upheld, he will be responsi- 
ble for carrying out and interpreting 
the common policy of preparedness. The 
choice of such a minister will be all- 
important; for he will be associated with 
General Eisenhower in the monumen- 
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tal task of bringing a paper army to 
life. 

Such secondary but by no means in- 
significant matters as the standardiza- 
tion of weapons and equipment, a joint 
system of supply, the specialized pro- 
duction of certain strategic goods in 
certain countries will obviously not be 
arranged immediately. Nor will it be 
an easy problem to iron out the differ- 
ences of language, discipline, rates of 
pay for the serving soldiers, and staff 
organization. 

What nobody can afford to lose 
sight of is the stark truth that the next 
two years are likely to be the most 
critical testing time. For Soviet Russia 
realizes that her overwhelming superi- 
ority in front-line strength will have 
been substantially reduced by the end 
of 1952, especially when the European 
Army with its political safeguards and 
its new German contingents is a going 
concern. There is a real risk that the 
Russians may act before the West is 
ready to meet aggression. On the other 
hand, that risk is at least balanced by 
the internal dangers of hasty, ill-digested 
mobilization of European _ military 
strength on the old, unsatisfactory basis 
of national armies. The compromise 
plan which will weld together grad- 
ually French, German, and other fight- 
ing men into a single striking force 
has not been decided upon lightly or 
without any weighing of the Soviet 
threat. 


He we come upon another symp- 
tom of the Franco-German mutual 
mistrust which has bedeviled the Euro- 
pean political scene for generations. The 
French insisted on manageable units no 
bigger than brigades and supported 
their argument with technical reasons. 
But the real reason for their firm in- 
sistence was fear of the re-emergence of 
a German general staff. For their part, 
Herr Blank and General Speidel, Rom- 
mel’s wartime Chief of Staff, have 
pointed out the clear tactical advan- 
tages of forming self-contained and 
highly mobile German divisions. Before 
NATO gave its approval to the Euro- 
pean Army, it seemed likely that the 
Paris talks would founder on this sharp 
point of disagreement. Now, however, 
General Eisenhower with the backing 
of the U.S. Government has been able 
to make the French see reason on this 
particular question. 

It- is equally certain that, with the 
energetic and far-seeing Churchill back 
in harness, General Eisenhower’s hand 
will be strengthened considerably in the 
months ahead. A Britain which is not 
only interested but anxious to give 
leadership to Europe is the dominating 
factor in the affair at last; and although 
it is probable that the British Army will 
take its place independently alongside 
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the Scandinavians and the Americans 
under the Supreme Allied Commander, 
every encouragement and help will now 


be given to the supranational authority. 


which is to supervise the expansion of 
the European Army. 


ITHOUT doubt, the success of 

the project will depend, through- 
out 1952 at least, on the response of Ger- 
many’s political leaders to the challenge. 
For even now, looming larger than the 
possibility of a Soviet assault, is the 
peril of German bewilderment and 
confusion about what is being offered. 

The struggle between Schumacher 
and Adenauer for political power in the 
Federal Republic has reached its most 
intensive stage. And it is sufficiently 
clear that the initiative for wrecking or 
fulfilling the carefully worked-out plan 
for European defense lies today not in 
London, Washington, or Paris, but in 
Bonn. The Kremlin moved swiftly and 
cunningly after the Washington and Ot- 
tawa decisions were declared. Soviet 
Russia was prepared to stake a great 
deal to prevent the irrevocable entry of 
Germany into European military and 
political partnership. That was why the 
insidious bait of free elections for all 
Germany was thrown out by the Com- 
munist puppet-Premier of the Soviet 
Zone, Herr Grotewohl, on the very mor- 
row of those far-reaching decisions. Un- 
fortunately the bitter and narrow 
Schumacher, capitalizing on the natural 
desire for German unity which has 
animated his countrymen since Pots- 
dam, is toying with the bait. He pos- 
sibly believes that if such elections were 
held, the seventeen million Germans in 
the largely Protestant Eastern Zone 
would help sweep him into office; and 
in that event he would be inevitably 
bound to a policy of neutrality and of 
isolationism. Such a turn in the situa- 
tion may appear ludicrous. But it 
should be recalled that Schumacher is 
today the demagogue-spokesman not 
only of his own Socialist supporters, but 
of right-wing extremists and an assort- 
ment of discontented groups who want 
a German national army or nothing, 
and who are only too willing to barter 
their place in a united Western Europe 
for the remote chance of achieving a 
united Germany. 

This is not idle scaremongering. The 
Schumacher policy line on the Schuman 
Plan has been that Adenauer was accept- 
ing a subtle French device for dominat- 
ing the Germans; his attitude to the 
Council of Europe has been that it rep- 
resented a clever Allied plan for keep- 
ing Germany in permanent subjection. 
What the phoney “Peace” campaign 
failed to do two years ago, the new 
“German unity” campaign threatens to 
do now with the short-sighted assistance 
of Schumacher. In him the Russians 


have found an unwitting ally who may 
win their European battle for them 
without the shedding of a drop of blood 
—and before the European Army’s still 
birth can be forestalled. 

Unless Mr. Churchill and Mr. Tru- 
man act together and decisively to cor- 
rect the present sinister drift in Ger- 
man political thinking, it may be 
too late. Academic discussions on 
whether Germany shall be allowed to 
raise two hundred thousand men or half 
a million men in the next two or four 
years will be vain. French traditional 
doubts will be as nothing beside the new 
cataclysmic fears inspired by a Germany 
wooed into the Russian camp by empty 
promises and the reckless tactics of an 
irresponsible Western German politi- 
cian. For an essential condition for “free 
elections” would be the withdrawal of 
all occupation forces from both zones, 
and such a withdrawal appeals to the 
nationalistic instincts of many irre-, 
sponsible Germans. After the elections, 
it would be only a question of time for 
the Communists, backed by Soviet 
forces in Poland a mere forty miles 
away, to absorb what is now the Fed- 
eral Republic into the Russian orbit. 
Europe would, in that case, be faced 
with the prospect of total war—with the 
Germans on the wrong side. 

Neither Churchill, Truman, nor 
Pleven can prevent preliminary talks or 
thoughts about “free elections.” But 
they can and should make it crystal 
clear in advance that NATO forces will 
on no condition leave German soil. 
They should also indicate for the bene- 
fit of Schumacher that political black- 
mail will not pay; and that if Europe’s 
safety is to be a pawn in his little game 
of party politics, he must take the con- 
sequences of German unpopularity for 
the Allied refusal to amend the existing 
Occupation Statute. As long as the text 
of the European Army Statute remains 
unpublished, there will be alarms and 
uncertainties of this kind. When it is 
published, and by the time this is read 
the date of publication may be known, 
then a firm, unambiguous line with the 
potential trouble-makers in Western 
Germany should end the lunatic delu- 
sion that the European Army can be 
sabotaged with impunity. 


T= is good reason to hope these 
prenatal pangs will soon pass and 
that a start will shortly be made on the 
practical work of integrating the men 
and military ideas of half a dozen na- 
tions. The political machinery of mem- 
bers of parliament and cabinet minis- 
ters may seem unnecessarily topheavy, 
but it will almost certainly prove of 
ultimate service to an even greater goal 
than military unity: the gradual politi- 
cal unification of the European conti- 
nent, the cradle of Christianity. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


-‘OME people we always remember. 

I know that now. And time never 
seems to make any difference. They are 
like a part of us, our own small lives, 
part of all the things that go into mak- 
ing us what we are. 

Miss Harley was my Fourth Grade 
teacher. She was tiny and plump and 
her hair was the most wonderful] shade 
of auburn I had ever seen. She wore 
skirts and crisp white blouses with lace 
edgings and a velvet ribbon at the 
collar 

To me, she was quite old. Mrs. Sim- 
mons, the grocer’s wife, once told Mama 
that the teacher was “gettin’ on.” I was 
there, that day, standing near-by, my 
chin pressed firmly on the candy case 
ind my eyes fixed with a great wistful 
longing on the array of gum drops and 
licorice, the fat square pieces of choco- 
late and pink marshmallow. 

Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Simmons was say- 
ing. “Just last night, when I had the 
girls come over for supper and we got to 
talkin’ and I said my, how the teacher, 
that Miss Harley, was kind of gettin’ 
on 

[ looked up then, wonderingly. At 
Mrs. Simmons in her black dress and big 
white apron, the well-rounded, heavy 
irms lifting the groceries into Mama’s 
old brown knitted shopping bag. 


“Gettin’ on.” I thought about it, 
what it meant, what it was like. And 
ifter a while, I looked back at the 


candy and chose a lime green lollipop, 
because they didn’t cost much and al- 
ways lasted the longest time. 

‘hen Mama nodded, picked up her 


past. 
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Miss Harley was an all-but-forgotten part of their 


shopping bag. I put the lollipop slowly. 
sideways into my mouth. Mama _ was 
smiling, opening the door. 

“Gettin’ on.” 

The words were still there, with me. 
Old, of course, I thought, licking the 
sweet, sticky candy solemnly. It meant 
Miss Harley was old. 


Our classroom was on the first floor. 
We had time-worn desks and straight, 
high-backed seats to squirm and shift 
against when we were restless. And 
there were windows looking out on the 
street. Big, shining windows that showed 
the sky, a row of bare, straggling trees, 
and the houses opposite, where some of 
us lived. 

“Page fifteen of your spelling book,” 
Miss Harley would say. 

Small hands reaching for the place. 
Rustle of paper, a whisper, the soft, 


quickly smothered sound of a child’s- 


laughter. 

“Now then, children . . .” 

Miss Harley was looking across the 
room. It became suddenly quiet, still. 

There were pencil boxes in those days. 
I remember the pictures painted on the 
covers, fairy-tale stories in crude, bright 
colors. The boxes were awkward. They 
never seemed to stay on the desks. And 
a loud, resounding crash would come 
inevitably, like clockwork, in the middle 
of each lesson. 

There were always giggles then, as a 
red-faced, small child bent to pick up 
the things. The pen and pencils, the 
ruler, the hoarded pennies for a lunch- 
time treat. 

Miss Harley never scolded, though. 
She’d straighten her glasses and pull at 
the little black velvet ribbon on her 
blouse and after a while she’d be saying 
briskly, “Now then, children .. .” 


Christmas was the best part of the 
whole year. I loved the excitement and 











But on this special day there was one who remembered 


the whispering, the notes to be passed 
carefully from desk to desk. 

A present for the teacher. Something 
to give her, our own Miss Harley, and 
what now, what would it possibly be? 

We planned and we saved. There 
were secret consultations and childish 
1ows, a hurried counting over and over 
of the pennies that began to pile up as 
the time went on. 


IVE days before Christmas, we 

bought it. A carefully chosen group 
walked the crowded aisles of the local 
bargain store, peering, fingering, consid- 
ering. And late that afternoon, we 
came out with our purchase. A square 
box with a lot of holly and very bright 
red tissue paper and the frilly tea apron 
folded neatly inside it. 

We had a party that year. There were 
candies and popcorn and little cakes 
with raisins and pink icing and a small 
tree with shining, colored balls. 

“Silent night! Holy night!” 

Our high, shrill voices rose to sing 
the hymn. Miss Harley looked special. 
She wore a new blouse with a stiff lace 
collar and little bows of ribbon, and she 
stood in front of the blackboard, draw- 
ing wreaths and chimneys, oversize 
stockings with bulging seams. 

We placed the present for her on the 
desk. It lay there and we waited, the 
tense, expectant feeling mounting 
higher and higher inside of each of us 
as the minutes ticked by. 

“Now then, children .. . 


” 


Miss Harley’s voice was suddenly 
queer. 

Breathless, we watched her. 

She went over and _ stood looking 


down at the box. After what seemed 
a very long time, her fingers untied the 
cord, pushed back the red tissue paper. 
“Beautiful!” Miss Harley said softly. 
“Beautiful!” 
In a daze of happiness, we saw her 
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put it on, straighten it, tie the strings 
around her plump, little waist. 
She stood, not moving, her eyes very 


bright. Almost as though she’d been 
crying, I thought, only it wasn’t pos- 
sible. No. You never did.ery -at .a 
present. 

“Thank you, children,” Miss Harley 
said. “I want you to know that it is 
the best, the most wonderful apron I've 
ever had!” 

With love and pride, we stared back 
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It?s Christmas time again in the Fourth Grade classroom 


at her. The paper plates and half-eaten 
cookies lay scattered on our desks. Down 
the corridor, we could hear the other 
sounds. Children singing, a door open- 
ing, then closing. 


Now, I am remembering it all. I 
think again of that day and I wonder 
at the time that has all gone so swiftly 
and inexorably into the past. 

The little girls sit at the light new 
desks. The windows are wide, looking 


out on the street, the row of now shabby 
houses where I once lived. 

I look up and my mind has come back 
to the present. Inwardly, I sigh a little, 
knowing that old Mrs. Simmons would 
shake her head wisely and say- how I’m 
sort of “gettin’ on.” But maybe it’s not 
so important, you see, not after all. 
There’s so much to be done. 

Besides, it’s Christmas time again in 
the Fourth Grade classroom, and there’s 
a square white box on my desk now. 
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The Fallacy of PAUL BLANSHARD 


AUL Blanshard is a master of an 
fm which the Greek and Roman 
Sophists professed to admire as a form 
of mental gymnastics and which, if we 
may judge by the sales achieved by 
i{merican Freedom and Catholic Power 
and the more recent Communism, De- 


mocracy, and Catholic Power, is not 
lacking in enthusiasts in our own coun- 
try— the art, namely, of developing a 
fallacy to monumental proportions. In- 
deed, this is his real claim to distinction. 


He has probably had no peer in this 
respect since Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain published the astonishing farrago 
of myth and error known as The Found- 
ations of the Nineteenth Century in 
1911. 

From the point of view of abstract 
methodology, moreover, Chamberlain 
and Blanshard exemplify substantially 
the same defect in reasoning. Both base 
their work upon certain untenable as- 
sumptions, and both engage in an am- 
bitious attempt to document their prej- 
udices. Chamberlain presents the theory 
that the Aryan or Teutonic (German) 
race is superior to all other races and 
especially to the Negro, Turanian, Mon- 
golian, and Semitic races, and that the 
distinctive culture of the modern epoch 
rests primarily upon German achieve- 
ments. To establish this premise he con- 
trasts the power and prosperity of the 
German people under Kaiser Wilhelm 
II with the ignorance and superstition 
of the Negro tribes of Africa, the feeble- 
ness of the Turkish (Turanian) Em- 
pire, the backwardness of the Chinese 
masses, and the weakness and dispersion 
of the Jews (Semites); and he expati- 
ates upon the accomplishments of the 
Germans in art, music, science, theol- 
ogy, philosophy, and military strategy. 
Not all of this data is correct—few 
would accept, for example, the assertion 
that Jesus was not a Jew or Semite but 
an Aryan—but even if it were, it would 
still not prove the author’s thesis be- 
cause the thesis dictates the choice of 
facts and not vice versa. Chamberlain 
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selects data which tend to agree with his 
theory and ignores all contradictory 
data. Thus, he overlooks what would 
be obvious to a more objective observer 
—namely, that many Germans are not 
superior as individuals, that some Ger- 
mans become thieves, perverts, or pros- 
titutes, and that some men belonging to 
other races or nationalities must be num- 
bered among the prophets, saints, and 
creative geniuses of mankind. 

To assume a certain premise as true, 
to select facts which accord with that 
premise, and then to maintain that the 
facts as selected “prove” the premise— 
this is to reason in a circle. Although 
the facts may be correct, the original 
premise may be erroneous, and the re- 
sult would then be nothing more than a 
mass of data gathered in accordance 
with an untenable assumption. The 
German General Staff, before Hitler 
invaded the Soviet Union in 1941, con- 
ducted an exhaustive inquiry into the 
military problems involved and _ col- 
lected an enormous amount of data tend- 
ing to show that Russia could be con- 
quered by Germany. All or most of this 
data may have been correct; but the 
assumption upon which it was based, as 
the event decisively proved, turned out 
to be entirely false. Had the German 
General Staff adopted as its fundamen- 
tal premise the dictum of von Clause- 
witz that “Russia is theoretically uncon- 
querable,” it could have found a com- 
parable mass of data tending to support 
such an assumption. 

Now here we have the key to Paul 
Blanshard’s peculiar fallacy. His books 
set forth a certain amount of data 
which, while not enormous and far from 
exhaustive, (on the whole H. S. Cham- 
berlain’s treatise contains more factual 
material than Blanshard’s works), nev- 
ertheless, impresses many readers. But 
this data rests upon certain untenable 
premises. Blanshard, however, less hon- 
orable than Chamberlain in this respect, 
does not state his premises directly. On 
the contrary, he misstates his premises 
and maintains that he is not an enemy 
of the Church and even has the ef- 
frontery to assert that many Catholics 
agree with him or would do so were 
they not restrained by the “hierarchy”; 
but his real point of departure is a pro- 


nounced and almost pathological hatred 
for the Catholic Church and all its 
manifestations. 

This hatred is actually Blanshard’s 
First Principle. He assumes it a priori. 
On the very first page of American Free- 
dom and Catholic Power he postulates 
the need for a “candid discussion” of 
the “Catholic problem.” By “candid 
discussion” he means, of course, the 
right to attack and insult the Church at 
will, however offensive this might be to 
Catholics or, indeed, to people who 
believe in any religious faith whatso- 
ever; and by the term, “Catholic prob- 
lem,” he means the presence in Amer- 
ica of an element that is foreign, dan- 


‘gerous, pernicious, and disloyal. He 


means, in short, exactly what the Negro- 
baiter means by the “Negro problem” 
and the anti-Semite by the “Jewish 
problem.” Blanshard’s use of the word, 
“problem,” is essentially a semantic 
trap. In all such cases the “problem” 
exists in the mind of the person afflicted 
with prejudice rather than in reality. 


LANSHARD defines neither of his 

basic terms—‘“‘American” and “Cath- 
olic.” He implies an opposition be- 
tween the two, although no responsible 
American political leader such as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Webster, 
Clay, or Lincoln has ever recognized 
such a proposition. He also seems to 
believe that the concept, “American,” is 
consistent with Marxism and Socialism 
but not with Catholicism. Blanshard, it 
should be noted, was formerly a leader 
of the American Socialist Party; and 
although he left the Party under cir- 
cumstances that led his comrades to re- 
gard him as a renegade (his apostasy 
was promptly rewarded by a lucrative 
political appointment during the admin- 
istration of Mayor F. H. La Guardia), 
he has never really abjured his belief in 
Socialism. Before the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy he declared: “We 
Socialists say that the fundamental cause 
of poverty and unemployment is that 
our economic life is a feudalism con- 
trolled by one class, the capitalist class. 
... All history shows that a ruling class 
will not surrender its control volun- 
tarily. It must be displaced by organ- 
ized power.” 
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Blanshard’s readers will undoubtedly 
recognize the true “American” note in 
this passage. In Communism, Democ- 
racy, and Catholic Power (Page 297) 
he maintains that our basic foreign 
policy should be to support the various 
Socialist groups in Europe. Connois- 
seurs of irony will appreciate the spect- 
acle of this Socialist renegade passing 
himself off as the champion of American 
ideals! 


IS use of the term, “Catholic,” is 

vague and dubious. He uses it 
in a wide variety of senses. Sometimes 
he means the Pope, the cardinals, the 
archbishops, the bishops, and religious 
orders, priests, monks, and nuns; some- 
times he means the laity. Sometimes he 
means the Catholic schools and colleges, 
sometimes such organizations as_ the 
Knights of Columbus and the Holy 
Name Society. Sometimes he means the 
Catholic population of Mexico, Central 
and South America, Quebec, Ireland, 
Poland, Bavaria, Austria, France, Spain, 
and Italy; and sometimes he means the 
Catholics in the United States. Some- 
times he means a religion, a theology, a 
cultural and intellectual tradition; and 
sometimes he means a political group 
like the Catholic “Centrist” Party of 
Weimar Germany. Sometimes he means 
the Catholics who lived during the Mid- 
dle Ages, and sometimes those living 
today. What he actually means, how- 
ever, is a certain stereotyped conception 
of a Catholic as one who worships the 
Pope as God, kowtows before his 
priests, goes to confession in order to 
be told how to vote, and constantly 
plots to deliver his country over to 
foreign groups—preferably the Jesuits 
or the Pope! A person capable of be- 
lieving in such obscene fantasies is 
mentally sick and beyond the reach of 
reason and logic. 

Blanshard’s theory is that “American” 
freedom (consistent with Marxism and 
Socialism) is somehow menaced by the 
fact that approximately thirty million 
people in the United States adhere to 
the “Catholic” religion, accept its faith, 
its dogmas, its ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, its moral teachings, and its cultural 
and intellectual tradition. The reason 
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Stumping across the country is a man 
filled with hate for the Church and 


Vatican. Hate has warped his mind 


for this, he maintains, is that the Catho- 
lics in all countries believe not only in 
the same religion but also in the same 
political creed; and this political creed 
is authoritarian, antidemocratic, and 
hence Fascistic. To “prove” this thesis 
he cites data which tend to support it. 
Thus, he shows that in Spain (under 
Franco) , in Austria (under Dolfuss) , in 
Italy (under Mussolini), and in Portu- 
gal (under Salazar) the Catholic popu- 
lations either supported or yielded to 
dictatorial regimes. Ergo, he concludes, 
—and this is typical of his reasoning and 
methodology throughout—the Catholic 
Church favors dictatorship. But he 
overlooks or ignores all contradictory 
material even when such data is per- 
fectly obvious. Germany, for example, 
the birthplace of Martin Luther, the 
original home and center of the Re- 
formation, produced, while under the 
domination of Protestant Prussia, the 
worst manifestations of Fascism. The 
Greek Orthodox population of Russia 
also submitted to the most extreme 
form of dictatorship. The rise of dictator- 
ship in the twentieth century, therefore, 
cannot be blamed on any one religion. 

Moreover, the idea that Catholics in 
all countries share a common political 
creed is completely unfounded. Indeed, 
there has been no political unity among 
Catholics since the Christian population 
of the Roman Empire rallied in support 
of the Emperor Constantine the Great 
in the Fourth Century A.D. During the 
Middle Ages there was a_ protracted 
quarrel between the Papacy and the 
Holy Roman Empire (Germany). Even 


in the Crusades, the English and the 
French monarchs and the German and 
Austrian princes were unable to display 
real political unity. During the Wars 
of the Reformation, Cardinal Richelieu, 
albeit a Catholic, as Hilaire Belloc 
pointed out in his The Great Heresies 
(Page 205), supported the Protestant 
military genius, Gustavus Adolphus II, 
against the Catholic rulers of Spain and 
Germany. When the Spanish Armada 
invaded England, the Catholic popula- 
tion, although persecuted by Queen 
Elizabeth, rallied to the defense of their 
country. According to the Protestant his- 
torian, John Richard Green, this de- 
cided the fate of England. “.. . the only 
real chance of Spanish success,” he 
writes, “lay in a Catholic rising; and at 
this crisis patriotism proved stronger 
than religious fanaticism [sic] in the 
hearts of the English Catholics. Catholic 
lords brought their vessels up alongside 
of Drake and Lord Howard, and Cath- 
olic gentry led their tenantry to the 
muster at Tillbury.” (A Short History 
of the English People, page 418.) 
Blanshard’s theory that the Catholics 
in different countries share a common 
political creed is untrue even of those 
eras in which the Papacy achieved the 
maximum of its temporal power and 
influence. It is even more untrue of 
the present epoch and still more untrue 
of the Catholic population of the 
United States. Except for a general 
loyalty, inculcated in Catholic schools, 
to the principles of democracy and the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Federal Constitution, American Catho- 
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lics are divided politically along -the 
same lines as the rest-of the country— 
Democrats versus Republicans, and the 
usual assortment of minority and splinter 
groups. American Catholics have also 
demonstrated their loyalty to their coun- 
try through participation in its wars. 
They have not hesitated to fight side 


by side with their non-Catholic com- . 


rades even against Catholic countries 
such as Mexico in the Mexican War, 
Spain in the Spanish-American War, 
and Italy in World War II. If the Cath- 
olic Church were in favor of authori- 
tarian regimes and opposed to demo- 
cratic governments, as Blanshard com- 
tends, then every American Catholic, 
including high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
who supported or participated in Wil- 
son’s and Roosevelt’s crusades for 
democracy, would have been a heretic. 
Such a contention is absurd. 


LANSHARD’s views, are supported 
neither by logic nor by evidence. 
They are simply expressions of an emo- 


tional attitude and a violent prejudice. 
Indeed, viewed in any other light, they 
do not make sense. The theory, for ex- 


ample, that the Vatican and the Krem- 
lin are fundamentally alike—the main 
theme of Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power—is entirely devoid of 
fogic. The Vatican and the Kremlin are 
not comparable entities. The Pope is 
the head of a religion; with all his 
grandeur, he prostrates himself eternally 
before God. Stalin is the leader of a 
secular state; he is, as an Uzbek poet 
declared, “the Son of the sun”—a pagan 
symbol whose portrait is worshipped 
like an idol. The aims and functions 
of the Vatican and the Kremlin are en- 
tirely different. It is a valid criticism of 
Stalin’s regime that it is dictatorial and 
undemocratic; but it is not valid of re- 
ligion 

Virtually all known religions recog- 
nize a distinction between the priest- 
hood and the laity although they may 
differ as to their precise functions. The 
Catholic Church, except for the an- 
tiquity of its hierarchical structure, is 
not as unique in this respect as 
Blanshard imagines. Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism, Greek Orthodox Christianity, 
various forms of Protestantism (Angli- 
can, Episcopalian, Methodist, etc.), 
Mormonism, and Judaism also possess 
hierarchical structures of varying degrees. 

The notion that one form of hier- 
archical structure (presumably Protes- 
tant) is consistent and that another 
form of hierarchical structure (Roman 
Catholic) is inconsistent with “Ameri- 
can” freedom—and this is one of Blan- 
shard’s central concepts—is entirely with- 
out foundation. Such a theory conflicts 
with the Federal Constitution, which ex- 
pressly and clearly prohibits establish- 
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ment of an official “American” church, 

Finally, Blanshard’s -criticism, which 
he repeats ad nauseam, that the Catho- 
lic Church is undemocratic because of 
the nature of its hierarchical organiza- 
tion, rests upon the extremely doubtful 
assumption that democratic processes 
can be applied to religion at all. If such 
an assumption be correct, how far does 
it extend? Can the Ten Commandments 
and The Sermon on the Mount be re- 
pealed like an amendment to the United 
States Constitution? 


F Blanshard’s theories, like those of 

H. S. Chamberlain, Alfred Rosenberg, 
and various other advocates of racialism, 
are entirely devoid of logic, they may be 
regarded, however, as the expression of 
a violent strain of emotion. This emo- 
tion, which, of course, transcends the 
limits of logic, is the essence of Blan- 
shard’s works; it explains their singular 
effectiveness as propaganda and their 
presence upon nearly all best-seller lists. 
People who would not read a scholarly 
and trustworthy book on Catholicism 
are attracted by the intensity of Blan- 
shard’s emotional content. 

Although this aspect of his work can- 
not be analyzed logically, we should, 
nevertheless, attempt to evaluate it ob- 
jectively. For it is entirely possible for 
a statement or theory which is logically 
or factually erroneous to be valid as the 
expression of an emotion. If I assert, 
for instance, that a beautiful girl is like 
a melody, I am obviously revealing an 
astounding ignorance of biology. Such 
a statement, however, may be valid as a 
sentiment. Now, Blanshard’s emotional 
content—and this is his crowning defect 
—is diseased. It springs, like the emo- 
tion in Hitler’s speeches, from hate. 
He tends to pit American against Ameri- 
can over differences in religion—and 
this in the name of “American” free- 
dom! Where differences do exist with 
respect to certain specific questions— 
schools, divorce, birth control, motion 
picture censorship—he magnifies them 
to the proportions of a civil war. He 
thinks that the Church, in presenting 
its views to the public upon these ques- 
tions, is seeking to subvert the Consti- 
tution and dominate the state and fed- 
eral governments. 

Moreover, Blanshard is peculiarly 
negative in his attitudes: he can see 
only faults in the Catholic Church; psy- 
chologically he seems to be incapable of 
recognizing any merits. His sweeping 
indictment admits of no exceptions. He 
does not even exempt such figures as 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, a Catho- 
lic who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Father Duffy, who served 
with the immortal Sixty Ninth Regi- 
ment in World War I, and Alfred E. 
Smith, who was one of New York’s great- 








est governors, from the charge that the 
Catholic Church menaces “American” 
freedom. This alone is enough to des- 
troy the scientific validity of his works, 

There is scarcely a phase of Catholic 
doctrine the discussion or presentation 
of which is not warped by Blanshard’s 
peculiar emotional temperament. He 
misunderstands even the simplest as- 
pects of Catholic worship. A Catholic, 
for example, who kneels before his 
priest, does so in order to receive a 
blessing; he does not, as Blanshard con- 
tends, kneel in the spirit of a serf pay- 
ing homage to his lord. The priest, in 
the very act of making the Sign of the 
Cross over the kneeling postulant, ac- 
knowledges the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man—the spiritual 


concepts which are the foundations of . 


democracy. Nor does Blanshard compre- 
hend the spirit and meaning of monas- 
ticism. His criticism that the monk 
“lacks freedom” is true only from the 
standpoint of what Pitirim A. Sorokin 
calls a “materialistic” and “sensate” cul- 
ture. The monk, however, by sacrificing 
his “materialistic” and “sensate” free- 
dom and by adopting the traditional 
values of monasticism—humility, pov- 
erty, chastity, obedience, etc.,—discov- 
ers a spiritual freedom and happiness 
which Aristotle defined as “the con- 
templation of the Divine.” Blanshard 
may regard such a formulation as valid 
or invalid, but to attempt to force upon 
the monk another conception of free- 
dom would be tantamount to tyranny. 


INALLY, Blanshard’s emotional con- 

tent is unacceptable simply because it 
is anti-Catholic. Regardless of how much 
a non-Catholic may differ with the 
Church on specific points of doctrine or 
upon other issues, he should recognize 
that an anti-Catholic attitude violates 
the basic instincts of our civilization. If 
it is true that “Spiritually,” as Pope Pius 
XI declared, “we are all Semites,” then 
it may be said with equal truth that 
“Spiritually we are all Catholics.” For 
much of our culture rests directly upon 
the Catholic tradition. Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, for example, who, perhaps 
more than any other literary figures, 
shaped our language, were essentially 
Catholic poets. The English lords who 
wrested the Magna Carta from King 
John were mostly Catholics. Our com- 
mon law system of jurisprudence is de- 
rived iargely from medieval and Catho- 
lic conceptions. 

“After all,” declares Sorokin, a Rus- 
sian emigré and a member of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, in The Crisis 
of Our Age (Page 263), “even the 
greatest philosophic systems of the cen- 
turies from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth were but mainly footnotes to the 
philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Saint 
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Augustine, Erigena, and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. Without Zeno and _ Hera- 
citus, Plato and Aristotle, Erigena and 
Occam, Saint Augustine and Thomas 
Aquinas, there hardly would be Kant 
and Hegel, Hume and Schopenhauer, 
to mention but the few important phi- 
losophers.” The discoveries of modern 
science are based largely upon the 
logical formulations of the medieval 
schhoolmen. Even the term, Protes- 
tantism, is meaningless unless we realize 
that it refers to an older Catholic tra- 
dition. Blanshard’s attitude, therefore, 
his proposal to wage a campaign against 
the institutions and schools which seek 
to teach and preserve this tradition, 
and his desire to eliminate it entirely 
from our way of life, is simply a form 
of barbarism. 


HIS is the real danger which Blan- 

shard presents to America. Perhaps 
without even realizing it himself, he 
seeks to tear up our civilization by the 
very roots. Western culture is partly 
Greek, partly Hebraic, partly Hellen- 
istic, partly Roman, and partly Catholic 
-—to mention but a few of its compon- 
ent elements. To destroy one or the 
other of these elements has been the 
aim of every barbarian conqueror from 
Alaric the Goth and Attila the Hun to 
Hitler the Nazi and Stalin the Bolshevik. 
Blanshard, by adopting a _ militantly 
anti-Catholic attitude, ranges himself 
in spirit at least upon the side of these 
conquerors. The fact that his books can 
be best sellers indicates that the virus 
of barbarism, which has reduced the 
once proud and mighty continent of 
Europe to ruin and desolation, has al- 
ready infected our own shores. Let 
Americans, therefore, who still cherish 
the quaint and archaic notions en- 
shrined in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the United States Consti- 
tution, be on their guard. 

For Blanshard speaks with the voice 
of destruction. If his counsels prevail, 
if he succeeds in arousing in us that 
singular lust to destroy our civilization 
which Dante called “the mark of the 
beast,” and if American Catholics and 
American Protestants and American 
Jews are pitted against one another in 
religious strife, then it will need no 
prophet to predict the result. America 
will succumb; internally rent and di- 
vided, the United States, like Europe, 
will be overwhelmed by the rising tide 
of barbarism. Jackals will howl in the 
streets of our cities, and a monk in the 
future, surveying the debris and wreck- 
age, will be able to repeat the melan- 
choly words which a monk who had 
witnessed the final destruction of the 
Roman Empire inscribed as the epitaph 
to a dying culture: “Universal darkness 
covers all!” 
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Stanley 


and the 


Steamboat 


by DAVE MORRELL 


bmn rodeo cowboys gather to 


wrangle over great horses, con- 
versation inevitably gets around to Old 
Steamboat. The giant black side- 
wheeler from Wyoming’s vast Chug- 
water range was rodeo’s greatest bucker. 
In thirteen years of competition, the 
Steamboat landed all passengers—all, 
that is, except one. 

In the early 1900’s, the brawling 
frontier: town of Cheyenne staged one 
of the first in its week-long rodeo cele- 
brations. Through six days and nights, 
Cheyenne streets echoed to the jingle 
of spurs and rustle of chaps, the stac- 
cato hoofbeats of horses and their slow- 
talking, hard-riding cowhands who 
had come spurred by hopes of finishing 
in the money. The lure of prize money 
had drawn rodeo’s top riders—Harry 
Brennan, Thad Sowder, the legendary 
Sam Scoville. Behind them was a 
legion of veterans and young hopefuls 
questing for cash and a reputation. In 
that number was Dick Stanley. 

Unnoticed those first few days, the 
youngster began to command atten- 
tion, working his way smoothly 
through preliminary rounds. By the 
sixth day, Stanley was leading on 
points. That seventh and deciding 
day, Stanley drew Old Steamboat. 

News of Stanley’s “luck” spread like 
a prairie fire. 

“Hey, Chuck, Stanley got the Steam- 
boat! Tell you what... give you odds 
he don’t last ten seconds. One thing 
sure, he’s gonna eat dust!” 

The morning of that seventh day, a 
cold rain began to fall. When the 
bucking finals were called out before a 
chilled and sodden throng, the arena 
was fetlock deep with mud. As he had 
done many times before, Old Steam- 
boat demonstrated the one flaw in his 
splendidly evil nature and was sad- 
dled without difficulty in the middle 
of the arena. 

Stanley mounted as the crowd 
watched in tense silence. There was a 
mighty cheer as the great horse broke 
free. Old Steamboat would show this 
upstart something! 

Right away, the massive head was 
lowered. The powerful body rose and 
fell in stratospheric jolts. Miraculously, 
Stanley weathered the first assault. 








Then came a fresh wave of smashing, 
crashing maneuvers. The great horse 
bit deep into the yielding mire. And 
yet, Stanley managed to fork saddle. 

Frenzied beyond endurance at this 
human burr, the outlaw circled the 
arena with flying hooves. Stanley 
raked the horse’s shoulders and flanks 
with razored spurs. In a gesture of un- 
believable bravado, he waved his hat 
in the air. As the battle progressed, 
the shouts and cries of encouragement 
died down. A respectful hush settled 
over the crowd. 

The climax broke with unexpected 
swiftness. Winded by a series of un- 
successful bucks, the giant mustang 
stopped for a breathing spell. Quick 
to sense an advantage, Stanley leaped 
to the ground, claiming a “ride.” 

Stanley’s bid produced confusion in 
the judges’ box and touched off a wild 
demonstration in the stands. The 
crowd, divided in its loyalties, roared 
with alternate cheers and cries of pro- 
test. Steamboat’s owner, John C. 
Coble, rushed to the judges’ stand. 
“My horse is winded on account of the 
mud,” Coble shouted angrily. “Let 
him go on to a finish!” 

The harassed judges went into a 
lengthy huddle. Finally, the announce- 
ment came: 

“The ride is official!” 

Stanley had ridden Old Steamboat! 

For the first time in his life, the 
gallant warrior had bowed to a chal- 
lenger. Forgetting its differences, the 
crowd shrilled a tribute to this un- 
known youngster. 

From then on, a strange destiny fol- 
lowed victor and vanquished. Shorn of 
invincibility, Old Steamboat continued 
his vendetta against all comers. The 
ebony mustang was never ridden again, 
right up to the time he was killed in 
a railroad accident while being shipped 
to a rodeo. 

Dick Stanley? 

Well, because of the publicity he re- 
ceived, Stanley was called to Holly- 
wood and a career in the infant movie 
industry. Riding in front of the 
cameras, Stanley was crushed to death 
when his horse stumbled and _ fell. 
Ironically, the poor beast was a “crow 
hopper”—a second-string bucking horse. 











Vatican 


Ambassador 


Is an Ambassador to the Vatican 
against the Constitution? What of 
separation of Church and State? 


is the President playing politics? On 


this we need light, not heat 


by WILFRID PARSONS, 


UCKED away on an obscure page of 

the Congressional Record for Oc- 
tober 20, under the heading of “‘Nomi- 
nations,” was this item: 

Che President has nominated Gen- 
Mark W. Clark U.S.A., to be 
vassador and Minister Plenipo- 
iry to the State of Vatican City. 

Chat and nothing more, except that 

President of the Senate referred the 
ition to the Senate Foreign Af- 
Committee. But that modest little 
stirred up the biggest rumpus this 
ry has seen since Mr. Truman re- 
led MacArthur. A roar of protest 
up from one segment of the popu- 
the vociferous one composed of 
is members of the Protestant 
lergy. Protestant laymen seemed to take 
it more calmly, as was shown by the 
yus editorials in the secular press. 
North and South, approving the step. 
\ hundred questions were asked. 
Among them: 

did the President do it, at the 

he did it, and in the way he did it? 


numerse 


Was it a grave mistake, as some 
laimed 

Did it violate “the sacred American 
principle of separation of church and 
Stat i 
22 


Ss, J. 


General Mark W. Clark, Ambassador-elect to the Vatican State 


Was Mr. Truman merely playing poli- 
tics, making an empty gesture to win 
over big-city Catholics? 

What were the reasons behind the 
move? Was it merely one of Mr. Tru- 
man’s precipitate actions, thought up 
on the spur of the moment? 

These and many other questions were 
asked, even by many who approved the 
action, and they deserve to be answered. 
This article is an attempt to do that very 
thing. 

To take the last question first, it may 
be said that the decision to recognize the 
Vatican State was anything but pre- 
cipitate. It has long been an open secret 
in Washington that immediately after 
the resignation of Myron Taylor as the 
President’s personal representative a 
top-level policy-making committee was 
formed to explore the possibility of mak- 
ing the Taylor mission more permanent 
and official by sending a real ambassador 
to the Vatican and that this committee 
recommended it unanimously. That was 
more than a year ago. Word of the 
decision got around, and readers of the 
daily press may remember that a Protes- 
tant delegation, headed by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, called on the Presi- 
dent to urge him not to take the pro- 
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posed step. This interview seems to 
have been a stormy one, and there is 
good reason to believe that the decision 
of the President to do what he did dates 
from that day. 

He bided his time, however, and 
waited until the very last day of the 
waning first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress to inform the country of his deci- 
sion, when there was no possibility of 
the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee’s 
taking action on the nomination, still 
less of the Senate voting on it. At the 
time, this writer suspected what was his 
intention in holding his fire so long, and 
so late. It could be nothing else than 
to draw all the fuss and fury this early 
in the game, so that when the question 
of the nomination really comes up in 
the second session of this Congress, be- 
ginning January 8, 1952, all the emo- 
tional reactions would be exhausted, 
and reason would prevail. 

In his first news conference with the 
press after the nomination, the Presi- 
dent confirmed this impression. He told 
the pressmen that the reason why he did 
it when he did was “that he wanted to 
get it off their chests and then we could 
argue it out.” In his familiar idiom he 
was understood by the reporters who 
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heard him to mean that after all the 
emotion was exhausted now, we could 
get down to cases on a rational basis 
next January. Let us hope that he 
gauged the situation aright. 

This writer has-read a score or more 
of the protests and resolutions put forth 
by Protestant clergymen and finds it 
difficult to see anything more than a re- 
ligious animus behind them. Many said 
merely that it was a “mistake,” the na- 
ture of the mistake being unspecified. 
Was it a political mistake, a mistake in 
statesmanship, a legal mistake, a religi- 
ous mistake, or what? Perhaps one 
midwestern minister let the cat out of 
the bag when he roundly declared that 
if Mr. Truman persists in his plan to 
send an envoy to the Vatican, and if he 
dares “to run for a third term,” then 
every Protestant minister in the land 
“will campaign against him from the 


pulpits.”” 


HOSE'‘who talk this way forget that 

their cherished “principle of separa- 
tion of church and state’’ works both 
ways. If it means that government must 
avoid all contacts with religion, it can 
also be invoked to command religion 
and religious people to stay away from 
politics. I delivered this warning to a 
group of a hundred Methodist ministers 
some two years ago, and told them that 


if they pushed their “principle” too far 
then the country might also turn on 
them and muzzle them when they wished 
(as they always have done) to pro- 
nounce on public affairs. I was ap- 
plauded warmly for this statement, so 
perhaps not even Protestant clergymen 
are united on the extremes to which the 
“principle” has been pushed on several 
occasions. 

As a matter of fact, however, this mat- 
ter of “separation” is the only inkling 
of an argument against the proposed 
ambassadorship. You will search in vain, 
in all the thousands of words con- 
demning the President, for any consid- 
eration of whether his action was or 
was not in the interests of the welfare 
of the United States. No, it just vio- 
lated, the “constitutional principle” of 
separation of church and state, and that 
was the clincher. 

So it becomes necessary to re-examine 
this argument, noting meanwhile that 
there are really two questions, not one, 
involved in this particular case: (1) 
what is the American doctrine on sep- 
aration of church and state? and (2) 
under any conception of this doctrine, is 
it a violation of it to send an envoy to 
the Holy See? Let us look at these two 
questions in turn. 

The only constitutional foundations 
of the doctrine are to be found in Ar- 
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ticle 6, section 3, of the Constitution 
which provides that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the 
United States;” and the First Amend- 
ment, which reads in part: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” . 

We can leave aside the section on tests 
in the Constitution as not relevant to 
this controversy, and concentrate on the 
First Amendment. What does this mean? 
Exactly what it says. Congress shall 
make no law which “establishes” any 
one religion (as in Britain, for instance, 
and in several American colonies). The 
whole history of the Amendment as it 
was maneuvered through the First Con- 
gress by James Madison proves con- 
clusively that this was the intent of the 
legislators: no Episcopalian or Congre- 


gational (the two competitors at the 
time) predominance in the affairs of 


government. All the historians and con- 
stitutional experts are agreed on this, 
as I have shown in my own book on the 
subject, The First Freedom. 


T is true that Justice Black in the 
] Everson and McCollum decisions in 
the Supreme Court greatly enlarged this 
traditional interpretation of the First 
Amendment by accepting some of the 
current controversial positions that gov- 
ernment should have nothing to do 
with religion at all. The Supreme Court 
is not infallible and sometimes reverses 
itself, and there is good reason to be- 
lieve that it will reverse itself on this 
matter, on the very simple grounds that, 
carried to its logical conclusion, it will 
preclude any public intervention or 
even any statement on public affairs by 
religious bodies—and that, by the ad- 
mission of all, would be a calamity. Yet 
that is what Justice Black invited. 

No wonder that in many Protestant 
circles there is much soul-searching go- 
ing on, as to whether they may not 
have gone too far in this matter of the 
so-called “constitutional principle” of 
separation of church and state. It 
could be a boomerang, and a disastrous 
one, hurting everybody, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, and the state itself. In 
July, Senator Fulbright of Arkansas 
openly admitted that the application of 
the “principle” to the schools had been 
very harmful. 

The practice of the United States . 
itself, as shown in dozens of instances, 
which need not be recounted here, has 
been one of constant co-operation of the 
state with the churches and of the 
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churches with the state. If the current 
interpretation of the First Amendment 
as meaning that governments should 
have no contacts with the churches 
should prevail, while Catholics would 
suffer somewhat, Protestants would be 
hurt far more, in their educational, 
charitable, social, economic, cultural, 
and financial activities. The shibboleth 
of separation could indeed be a boom- 
erang. 

How does all this affect General 
Clark’s nomination to the Vatican? This 
is an entirely different question, as I 
have said. Even under the widest in- 
terpretation of separation as held by 
extremists, it still remains to be proved 
that sending an ambassador to the Vati- 
can is a violation of it. In the past 
we have sent envoys to Czarist Russia, 
to Lutheran Prussia and Scandinavia, to 
Anglican Britain, where the sovereign 
was also head of the church. Yet no- 
body claimed that we were by that fact 
recognizing their churches. 

“But oh,” cried one objector, “the 
Vatican is only nominally a state”; and 
another: “it’s such a tiny one.” They 
forgot that in international law to be a 
“nominal” state is to be one in reality, 
and that the size of a state has nothing 
to do with its essential sovereignty. It 
is still a state no matter how small it is. 
And it may be recalled that the stated 
terms of Ambassador-elect Clark’s mis- 
sion are “to the State of Vatican City” 
(the official Italian title: Lo Stato della 
Citta del Vaticano), not “to the Pope 
of Rome” or even to the Holy See. 


b ged we owe it to such objectors to 
recall how and why the Pope 
(who as successor of St. Peter as Bishop 
of Rome is also Head of the Universal 
Church) became a temporal sovereign 
as well. It all goes back to the seventh 
century, A.D., when the break-up of the 
Byzantine Empire in the West left the 
Bishop of Rome as the only protector 
of law and order in the Italian penin- 


sula: he took over civil duties by default, 
as it were. Later, with the rise of the 
national states in Europe, the Pope’s 
status changed from a factual to a 
juridical one: if the Pope was to remain 
what he claimed to be—the spiritual 
head of all Christians—he must be inde- 
pendent of all national sovereignties. 
Otherwise he risked being merely the 
creature of some national state. Inde- 
pendence meant some free territory, and 
free territory meant sovereignty over it. 

This juridical status of the Pope lasted 
until 1870, when resurgent Italy took 
away all his small territories, thus de- 
stroying his sovereignty over them, and 
directly threatening his independence. 
As a protest against this, and particu- 
larly to reassure people all over the 
world that he was not just an Italian 
citizen, the Pope made himself a volun- 
tary “Prisoner of the Vatican,” which 
was no idle gesture. He had to be that, 
or concede the non-Catholicity of the 
Church. Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and at first Pius XI, stuck 
doggedly to this necessary policy, given 
the nature of the Church itself. 

It remained for Pius XI to solve the 
“Roman Question,” as it was called. He 
clearly saw the problem: a Papacy sur- 
rounded by a national state, Italy; the 
necessity to show the world that it was 
not a purely Italian satrapy; the neces- 
sity for independence of a_ universal 
church from any political subjection; 
the obvious corollary that this inde- 
pendence meant existence within a ter- 
ritory owned by no state; and (here is 
the payoff) it makes no difference how 
big or small that territory is, so long as 
it is independent and sovereign. 

That was how it was settled. Pius XI, 
through his representatives, persuaded 
that supreme nationalist and dictator, 
Benito Mussolini, in 1929, to have Italy 
accept the proposition that the Papacy 
was not a satrapy of his. This was espe- 
cially important at the time, because 
the totalitarian nature of Mussolini’s 








Heifetz paled. 





Off with his Head! 


> Jascha Heifetz was once giving a concert in a 
European capital. Watching from the royal 
box were the King and Queen. 

At the conclusion of his first selection, 
Heifetz noticed that the Queen was smiling at 
him in approval. He smiled in return and 
bowed. After the second number, the Queen 
smiled again, and again he smiled back. 

When he returned to his dressing room, 
Heifetz found a court attendant awaiting him. 

“Mr. Heifetz,” said the attendant stiffly, “the King commands 
you to appear at the royal palace!” 


“I assure you, sir,” he gasped, “the Queen smiled at me first!” 


—Irish Digest 

















government threatened the independ. 
ence of the Church as it never had been 
before. It was a kind of miracle, but 
somehow Pius XI achieved it. He 
showed the world that the whole point 
about the Vatican’s position was that it 
must be separated from any national 
state, and that the only way to do this 
was for it to be an independent state 
itself. 

Once this position is established—that 
the State of Vatican City is truly a 
sovereign state—it becomes a matter of 
course that other sovereign states would 
have diplomatic relations with it. As a 
matter of fact, forty-four states have 
done so: 19 have ambassadors, 20 
ministers, 5 at present have chargés 
d'affaires. Seven of these states are pre- 
dominantly Protestant, nine are non- 
Christian. Outside of Soviet Russia, the 
United States has been the only country 
of any prestige which was not repre- 
sented diplomatically at the Vatican, 
President Truman decided that it was 
high time we took our place beside the 
other free nations at the Vatican, espe- 
cially as its Head, the Pope, is the world 
leader in the deadly struggle against 
Communism. 


w:s the President “playing politics” 
in this? Not any more than the 


heads of the other forty-four countries 
which send envoys to the Vatican. He 
was just belatedly correcting an abnor- 
mal situation. As far as politics go, if he 
was playing them, they were very bad 
politics. Catholics are in a minority in 
this country, vastly outnumbered by the 
Protestants whom the President risked 
offending. If it were merely a matter 
of domestic politics, the President, who 
is no mean politician himself when it 
comes to seeking votes, would much 
better have ignored the whole thing. 
The fact that he did not, but grasped it 
firmly and forthrightly, shows that he 
and his advisors considered the mission 
to the Vatican as something far above 
his own personal fortunes. 

This, in fact, is the only way that mis- 
sion deserves to be weighed. Is it, or is 
it not, in the interests of the United 
States and of world peace for us to be 


represented at the State of Vatican City | 


along with all those other nations? That 
is the supreme consideration. Catholics 
would sadly err if they merely saw in 
this step a favor granted to their 
Church, and gloated over it for that rea- 
son. In other words, it is not a religious 
question that is involved, but a political 
one, in the broadest sense: that of the 
international well-being of the United 
States and of the world at large. 

Perhaps when our Protestant friends 
take time-out to view it in that light, 
they will allow their own American 
patriotism to triumph over any un- 
worthy religious animosity. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Salvage Christmas for Christ! 


What do you suggest to offset the pagan spirit that is 
changing Christmas to Xmas and a holyday into a mere 
holiday?—M. N., EL PASO, TEXAS. 


In the hope that many readers of THe Si¢n take their cue 
from our not infrequent recommendation and have formed 
the habit to “File Your Sign Post,” we refer you to “Holy- 
day Rather than Holiday,” (Sign Post: December, 1948) . 

At the risk of some partial repetition, the importance 
and urgency of your inquiry merit an up-to-the-minute em- 
phasis. Before discussing the “how” of a_ well-balanced 
Christian Christmas, it is well to recall, at least in headline 
style, the “why” of the occasion. A quotation from 1948: 
“Christmas is a holyday, originally and predominantly. 
Holiday ornaments, carols, etc., are not out of order, pro- 
vided they do not add up to a top-heavy stress upon Christ- 
mas as a mere holiday. The focal points of interest should 
be the crib and, for Catholics, the tabernacle wherein the 
Christ Child perpetuates His Real Presence. “Jingle Bells” 
should not drown out “Adeste Fideles” and “Silent Night.” 

Any campaign to “salvage Christmas for Christ” should be 
focalized in the mind and heart. It is not inappropriate 
to read Dickens’ Christmas Carol, but it is much more to 
the point to read and ponder the gospel accounts of the 
advent of the Christ Child as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. Pittsburgh, Pa., is one of many communities to urge a 
crib with every family Christmas tree, as well as_store- 
window and other neighborhood pageantry. By request 
beforehand, and by commendation afterward, why not en- 
courage radio and TV programs with a religious motif? 
Why not boycott greeting cards that feature meaningless 
snow-bound homesteads, candles, and even dogs? Also 
religious cards in such poor taste as to travesty the sacred 
anniversary? During the season between Christmas and 
Epiphany, why not revive the old custom of visiting cribs— 
and Tabernacles? (The Saviour of the world will encounter 
considerable competition, what with the skating rinks, 
movies, radio, TV, office parties, and so on and so on.) 
A holy Christmas is certain to be a happy Christmas. Christ- 
mas is bound to be holy if we realize that we can borrow 
and apply to ourselves the buoyant words of the Madonna: 
“He that is mighty hath done great things to me.” 


Astrology 


Is it sinful to believe in astrology, even though you never 
consult an astrologist?—M. F., KITCHENER, ONTARIO, CAN. 


To actually consult an astrologist would only make a bad 
matter worse. You would waste your money on a charlatan, 
foster his dangerous quackery, and become even more guilty 
by acting upon a sinful belief. The genuine science of 
astronomy is one thing; the pseudo science of astrology, quite 
another. It is misleading and unfortunate that, at times, the 
terms are used promiscuously. 

As we know from astronomy, the stars are only so much 
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matter, devoid of life and intelligence. Hence, they cannot 
be a controlling factor in the future, free actions of men. 
Were the stars a reliable influence upon human conduct, 
or upon character and personality, then a uniformity of 
influence should be manifest. But statistics indicate an utter 
want of consistency, despite a sameness of astrological cir- 
cumstances. On the score of reason, astrology is no better 
than superstitious nonsense. Furthermore, it is roundly 
condemned, both in Revelation and by the Teaching Church. 

In the Book of Isaias, we find this attempt at divination 
reprobated by the Almighty: “Let now the astrologers stand 
and save thee, they that gazed at the stars, and counted the 
months, that from them they might tell the things that 
shall come to thee.” The Babylonians, whom the Lord God 
thus excoriated, were among the earliest to popularize a fad 
whereby ever since, in waves of credulity, the gullible have 
been taken in, to the detriment of both faith and reason. | 

Astrology was exposed by the Council of Trent (1545- 
1563 A.D.) and reduced to the absurd as “the prediction of 
the future from the consideration of birthdays and the rela- 
tive positions and movements of the stars.” In the thirteenth 
century, St. Thomas Aquinas, the Prince of Theologians, de- 
clared that, if anyone apply an observation of the stars in 
order to foreknow future, free events, his procedure is based 
upon a. false and useless opinion; thus the influence of evil 
spirits insinuates itself; such recourse is superstitious and 
therefore sinful. 

One who believes in or who has recourse to a superstitious 
means of divination thereby endorses pagan fatalism and at 
least by implication assails the dictates of both human reason 
and Divine Revelation in connection with human free will 
and Divine Providence. Any such attempt to tap a super- 
human source of occult knowledge is diabolical. You can no 
more periscope your future by recourse to a horoscope than 
by recourse to palmistry or tea-leaf reading. You should 
formulate your attitude toward the future as did one of 
God's saints: Pray as humbly as though everything depended 
solely upon Him; strive as earnestly as though everything 
depended solely upon yourself; your best will merit God’s 
paternal Providence. 


Moral or Immoral? 


Please refute the unethical, unchristian arguments appear- 
ing in enclosed from Life. (Sept. 10) Since THe Sicn 
is so widely read, both at home and in the armed forces, it 
should go a long way toward refuting this pernicious 
article.—s. W., MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF, 


The enclosure from Life exemplifies current discussion 
classes in citizenship, as conducted among GI's in training, 
with a view to appraising the value of the individual in a 
free society. The problems under discussion are reducible to 
one moral issue—is there an obligation to sacrifice or jeop- 
ardize the lives of several or many persons in order to save 
the life of one? The problematical settings: Out of control, 
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a military truck is racing downhill: unaware of danger, a 
youngster is in its path; should the driver swerve his truck 
off the road and over a precipice? Should he do so with a 
truckload of soldiers aboard? An aviator has been shot down 
and forced to bail out; his carrier is within possible rescue 
distance; should the skipper endanger the lives of 2,000 in 
order to rescue the one? 

Some opinions expressed are obviously untenable, be- 
cause the reasons given are asinine—such as “the child is no 
more valuable than the truck.” Similarly—the truckload of 
soldiers “may have the chance to save hundreds of little 
girls like that.” Some of the disputants, apparently an early 
minority, took the stand that they would be obliged to hurtle 
over the cliff to avoid killing the child. But as the discus- 
sion went on, the majority opinion shaped up in favor of 
self-preservation and in favor of the safety of the many 
rather than the one. A conclusion morally sound—not un- 
ethical, unchristian, or pernicious. 

First of all, the driver is in no way responsible for the 
danger so imminent to the child. If alone in the truck, with- 
out responsibility for the lives of other passengers, he may 
decide upon an act of heroic virtue and sacrifice his own 
life, but he is not obliged to do so. If responsible for a 
truckload of lives, he has no right to sacrifice the many—or 
even the life of one other person—in order to save the 
youngster. So too, the skipper of the carrier. When the 
man at the controls has to chose between the many and 
the one—all innocent—he is obliged to choose the lesser of 
evils. 

There are circumstances wherein heroic virtue becomes a 
matter of obligation. A martyr is obliged to sacrifice his life, 
if need be, rather than deny his faith in God, in Christ, in 
the Church. In justice, a pastor of souls is obliged to min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of his flock, despite the risks, 
during a time of pestilence or the like. But for the four 
Chaplains on the U.S.S. “Dorchester” to hand over their 
life belts to four others was heroic virtue to which they were 
not obliged. 


Dependable Sponsor? 


My husband is a non-Catholic. Is it permissible, under 
Canon Law, that I be a godmother to Catholic children? 
—M. S. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Other things being equal—yes. You are not barred from func- 
tioning as a reliable Catholic because of a mixed marriage. 
We assume, of course, that your marriage took place within 
the Church and that you have been consistently faithful to 
your solemn marriage promises. That record should be 
ample assurance to those upon whom it devolves to select 
godparents. 


Seeular, Lay Missionaries 


a) After experience in a Veterans’ hospital and a visit to 
New York's Harlem, am keenly interested in problems 
arising from racial prejudice. Am interested in working 
in an American or African Negro mission. Can you post 
me where to inquire?—B. M., CLINTON, MASS. 

I don’t think I am called to the religious life but 
would like to do missionary work in some foreign field. 
Would there be a place for a young, single woman?— 
J. R., KENMORE, N. Y. 


~ 


a) Secular, lay auxiliaries would be welcome in many Amer- 
ican Negro missions. For detailed information, you might 
write to the Rev. Harold Purcell, City of St. Jude, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. It should be helpful to plan an interview with 
the Directress of the Friendship House of Harlem, at 43 West 
135th St., New York, N. Y. b) Mr. and Mrs. Richard Finn, 
who have spent the best part of their lives as missionaries 
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in the Caroline Islands, and who have just returned to this 
country, are typical examples of invaluable, auxiliary mission- 
aries. You can learn more about them, their work, and a 
possible sphere for your own commendable ambition, by 
writing to the Jesuit Mission Bureau, 51 East 83rd St., New 
York 28, N. Y. There is an intensive training school for 
those who wish to give themselves to the lay apostolate, 
either at home or abroad. Grailville has recently become 
affiliated with the Catholic University of America. Address: 
Grailville, Loveland, Ohio. 


Rose Vestments 


Why rose-colored vestments during Advent and Lent? 
Why don’t all churches use the rose vestments?—Hn. B., BAL- 
TIMORE, MD. 


Some churches cannot afford to invest in a set of rose- 
colored vestments, the use of which is confined to two 
occasions annually. In such circumstances, the correct color 
is that appropriate to the penitential seasons of Advent and 
Lent—namely, violet. 

Rose-colored vestments are permitted on the third Sun- 
day of Advent and on the fourth Sunday of Lent. These 
two occasions are interludes of rejoicing during the course 
of penitential seasons, by way of reminder that the outcome 
and climax of timely penance is joy. The third Sunday of 
Advent is known as Gaudete Sunday (pronounced gow-day- 
tay), so named from the first word of the Introit of the 
day’s Mass. Similarly, the fourth Sunday of Lent is known 
as Laetare Sunday (pronounced lay-tar-ay). Both Latin 
words mean “rejoice.” In accordance with the spirit of 
those Sundays, the altar may be decorated with flowers and 
the organ played. 


**Off side’ 


As a patient in a hospital, I frequently listen to a Protes- 
tant minister explaining Holy Scripture. If I fulfill all 
other conditions (Confession and Communion), can I gain 
the indulgence granted to those who devote themselves to 
learning Christian Doctrine?—R. J., SKAGWAY, ALASKA. 


Apropos of Holy Scripture and Christian Doctrine, the 
following indulgences have been granted by the Holy See 
to all Catholics who fulfill the requisite conditions. Since the 
time of Pope Leo XIII, “the faithful who spend at least a 
quarter of an hour in reading Holy Scripture with the great 
reverence due to the Word of God, and after the manner 
of spiritual reading,” may gain an indulgence of 300 days 
on the occasion of each reading. Since 1930, “the faithful 
who devote between a quarter and a half hour to teaching 
or studying Christian Doctrine” may gain an indulgence of 
100 days; also a plenary indulgence twice a month, under the 
usual conditions, and assuming that the above practice is 
undertaken at least that often. 

However, it is assumed also that the doctrine studied is 
that of Catholic Christianity and that the Scriptures are 
read in a Catholic version! The Holy See could not concede 
a remission of punishment due to sin as a premium for 
attention given to unreliable commentary on mutilated 
scriptures. Aside from that angle, the Church’s Code of Law 
expressly forbids Catholics to have recourse to texts of the 
Bible or biblical commentaries which are not vouched for 
by the explicit approval of Church authorities. (Canon 


. 1399) To “pipe” unsolicited, objectionable programs to 


hospital ward patients, via earphones, as is done in some 
hospitals, is at least a nuisance if not an imposition. 

After all, the differences between and among Christian 
churches are not to be gestured aside as “petty,” even though 
a VIP seems to think so. If so, there would be no such thing 
as heresy or schism, there would be no cleavage. 
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weariness, the crowds! Yet Advent can be so different. 


Here’s how one family put Christ into Christmas - 
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by MARGUERITE CULHANE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E HAD talked about it since 

Dan came home from work — 
right through dinner and then all the 
way over to the meeting. We worked 
at the jigsaw —a new bike for Kitty, a 
mechanical train for Steve. Would we 
trade in the small bike or keep it for 
Steve? And where was the money for 
all this? Christmas — what a headache! 
I wished it were December 26th. 

During the meeting, in a haze of re- 
laxation, I heard the Chaplain ask if 
any of us had any trouble with certain 
children who in the first instance tell 
our own children there is no Santa 
Claus and later give them bad sex in- 
formation. The words hit home as he 
said, “Since your children know that 
you did not tell them the truth about 
Santa Claus, whom do you think they 
will believe about sex?” Now, I thought, 
why did he have to bring up that old 
red herring? No one was going to take 
Santa from my family! 

During the week I puzzled over the 
idea. Somehow I found myself juggling 
the Christmas story. I would stop mak- 
ing Christmas cookies and remark, “Now 
don’t forget what day Christmas really 
is!” And Christmas lay, that year, like 
an appliqué on our lives. It was not 
deeper than that, just a shadow of try- 
ing to “stick it in” here and there. 

We spent the usual number of times 
trying to persuade the children it really 
was Santa sitting on the department- 
store throne, and, if his suit was a bad 
fit and his whiskers jiggled, well, so 
they should. 

The next year we asked all the fami- 
lies in Cana Clubs to report, after 
Christmas, as to their spiritual prepara- 
tions for the day. That was the year 
I saw my first Advent wreath. Gert had 
one made for her family. We each had 
a four-room apartment, and when I 
looked at the wreath I could see our 
little dinette being consumed by an 
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Christmas with Christ 


The shopping days before Christmas, the rush, the 


HARVEY KIDDER 


Advent wreath. We did buy a dime- 
store créche and a few figures, and we 
remembered to put them under the 
tree. We tried to give more time to 
talking about the Baby Jesus, but with 
all the work of Christmas it bogged 
down. We had our usual party for the 
neighbors on Christmas Eve and they 
went home at an early eleven o'clock. 
Christmas afternoon I sat and tried to 
think about our Spiritual Christmas. 
We had gone to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion. Who doesn’t on that day? We 
didn’t have much for a report. That 
Christmas of ’48, we decided, was our 
last Christmas on the commercial 
standard. 

From then on we began gathering, 
questioning, reading everything we 
could about what we called, “Christmas 
with Christ.” Josie and Henry had a 
good report from their Club. 

Their families had planned all dur- 
ing Advent, and so their Christmas had 
been a success. Some of the families 
reported their Advent wreath had 
withered, dried up, and fallen into 
the family soup. Josie told about the 
wreath they made in a ring jello mold. 
The mold was covered inside with 
paraffin, so that it could be used again. 
It was partly filled with sand and soil, 
planted with evergreen tips, small 
sprays of ivy, and whatever green was 
in the yard. There were four white 
candles placed equidistant around the 
ring — they for the four thousand years 
of waiting —and then four purple rib- 
bons. This Advent wreath rested on 
the dining-room table, and each evening 
during Advent the candles were lighted 
at the beginning of the meal, and father, 
or some member of the family, said 
the prayer in the Advent wreath pam- 
phlet. Suddenly I knew that this was 
it. If each day of December I had 
something with which to beat the com- 
mercial advertising for Christmas, then 










































































I could build the drama of Christmas 
into real preparation for the coming of 
Christ. This was advertising. I marked 
it on my calendar for Christmas 49. 

The next November we had many 
meetings about Christmas. Most of us 
decided that a family meeting on the 
last Sunday before Advent would help. 
We had ours. Dan remarked that we 
would have a month to get ready for 
the Big Birthday and asked if the chil- 
dren would like to have an Advent 
wreath? Something lighted each night 
before dinner while we recited family 
prayers together for the coming of 
Christ? Something they could make? 
Gosh! That was just what they did 
want! So much enthusiasm went into 
the making of the Advent wreath that 
from our own interest, and that of the 
other families, ideas piled up. Why 
not have a créche in the living room 
during Advent and get it ready by slow 
stages for Christmas? 

The children were young, so we used 
the paper cut-out figures and the card- 
board stable. The angels were pinned 
up high on the window curtains and 
came slowly down toward the crib as 
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the days went by. Mary and Joseph 
were over on the radio, and during 
December they did the slow journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem — that is, 
from radio to end table, to bookcase, 
and to the crib. The shepherds were out 
on their hill, the window sill, and they 
too worked their way around quite a 
bit of furniture. Day by day, the chil- 
dren watched the Holy Family, the 
shepherds, and the Wise Men. Into the 
stable went little straws, each repre- 
senting a sacrifice on our part. 

Each evening when the candles were 
lit we talked about the Baby Jesus. 
Kitty worried about whether the crib 
would be warm enough; were there 
enough straws? Steve thought the lit- 
tlest angel slow at coming down. We 
ill knew the prayers, the daily Masses, 
the little acts of love, made our crib 
much warmer and nearly ready for the 
Blessed Baby. We had all been work- 
ing on a plan that would make Christ- 
mas a fitting birthday for Christ. 

From the Gilligs we learned’ much 
about Saint Nicholas, and his feast on 
December 6th became a great day. Over 
and over, the children told how he had 
been a Bishop who loved the poor. He 
did not want them to know who was 
helping them, so he would throw gifts 
in their windows at night. Little by 
little, we taught the story that this was 
indeed the first Santa, and all others 
were just to honor him. 

We had in our dining room, during 
\dvent, a small fruit jar for family con- 
tributions. Most of this money went to 
make a better Christmas for another 
family, but part of it was for the family 
Christmas present. That year it was a 
book of Christmas carol records. 


WE decided to start our permanent 
créche. Some families had _be- 
gun a crib with a few good figures and 
had added one each year. As Dan began 
to make the stable, he called from the 
basement to ask if it wouldn’t be a good 
idea to leave off the back wall and 
then put the crib in the window for all 
to see. There were four supports and 
a light wood roof, stained brown with 
shoe polish and covered with Christmas 
tree branches. The figures were raised 
on the children’s blocks above the 
straw, so that they could be seen from 
the street. A row of lights near the 
roof gave our scene enough light. No 
more would our crib be lost under the 
tree — rather, our Christmas tree would 
be just a prop standing beside the 
créche. 

Last year we had our full Christmas 
plan for the first time. When the last 
candle was lighted on the Advent 
wreath on the vigil of Christmas, Dan 
said the Advent prayer and added three 
others — one for those of our family and 
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friends who had died,-one for those who 
are away from home, and the third for 
all our benefactors. The candles on the 
wreath were extinguished and we went 
from the darkness of Advent in the 
dining room into the light of the com- 
ing morn in the living room. One of 
the children asked to put all of the 
presents in front of the crib, so Jesus 
might have whatever He wanted. We 
stood and looked into the crib—at 
Joseph so capable, Mary so prayerful, 
the angels hovering over the top, the 
shepherds just around the corner from 
the stable. “Is it nice enough for Jesus?” 
someone asked. Steve squirmed a little 
at the thought of the additional straws 
he could have provided. Kitty’s eyes 





We sang “Silent Night,” and 
the faces of the children shone 


were filled as we said good night. As 
they hurried off to bed, I don’t think 
they had more than a passing thought 
for those mysterious presents. 

We were just back after Midnight 
Mass when young Steve nudged Dan, 
“Is the Baby Jesus here, Dad?” he asked. 
I knew Kitty was just as anxious and 
wondering too if the dolls had new 
dresses for this biggest of all birthdays. 
In front of the crib, kneeling down, we 
saw that Jesus was there, at least some- 
thing was there covered by a small white 
cloth and resting on the straw between 
Mary and Joseph. Dan found his glasses, 
opened his Missal to the Gospel for the 
day according to Saint Luke, and the 
words fell strong and clear. The ex- 
citement was tremendous when he read, 





“So they went in haste and they found 
Mary and Joseph...” At this point 
the youngest reached forward and in 
perfect silence lifted the cloth away and 
there, there was our little Infant Jesus, 
“,..and the Babe lying in the manger,” 

We sang “Silent Night,” and _ tears 
fell softly on the older faces while the 
younger ones just shone. 


AST year, the families worked out a 
Christmas list. After each present 

was its place of purchase and _ the 
price. Patsy, who would be making her 
First Communion, would like a life of 
Saint Imelda. Mary’s boy, who is such 
a devout acolyte, would like the life of 
the Curé of Ars. The Guardian Angel 
picture would be just right for Mary 
Anne, aged four. Marguerite would like 
the Saint Francis statue for her new 
farm. A key ring with a Saint Chris. 
topher medal for Bob, who would soon 
be going overseas. What about Catholic 
Magazines? And so we subscribed to 
some Catholic magazines. 

We found that once we _ found 
“Christmas with Christ” it, too, found 
us. One year, on the Feast of the Holy 
Innocents, our Cana Club spent an 
afternoon together with our children, 
playing the Nativity scene, the newest 
baby taking the Infant’s part. I'll al- 
ways remember how we hated to sep- 
arate and go home that evening. Then 
we began trips with other families to 
special Christmas créches —at the Mon- 
astery and at the Cathedral. On one of 
the Saturdays between Christmas and 
New Year's, we spent a much-cherished 
afternoon at the art museum, looking 
at the famous paintings of the Nativity. 

One of the best parts of our Christmas 
celebration is that our husbands like 
it so much. They work just as hard as 
we do to make it “with Christ.” One 
day I heard Tom say it was much easier 
to enjoy Christmas since all the “junk” 
had disappeared from it. He was the 
husband, too, who headed the campaign 
to have the stores put more scenes of 
the Nativity in their windows at Christ- 
mas time. All of us encouraged every- 
one we knew to light their crib and to 
put it in the window that all might see 
and know the true significance of the 
day. : 

We remember the heartbreak when 
our ten-year-old found out about Santa 
Claus four years ago. The other day 
our seven-year-old, listening to the 
radio, was heard to say “Imagine that! 
The guy says he was Santa Claus in St. 
Petersburg last year.... Don’t he know 
he isn’t Santa Claus but just taking 
Saint Nick’s place?” In just four years 
we had gone from a Santa Claus Christ- 
mas to the point where Saint Nicholas 
is part of the plan by which we truly 
enjoy a blessed Christmas with Christ. 
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SP __ by 
DOROTHY KLOCK 


The Magnificent Montague 


By now, the flowing gray hirsute 
adornment of Monty Woolley must 
rank close to the outstanding physical 
characteristic of Frederick Barbarossa as 
an item to be found on the pages of 
any child’s history book. Certainly, in 
the lore of current screen, stage, and 
television acting, there is no beard more 
famous. Originally, its wearer came from 
hallowed academic halls from which the 
smell of grease paint lured him, and he 
was indeed a delight in The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, an item tailored admir- 
ably for all his dimensions. 

But alas, poor Monty! Would that we 
had not known him so well! For now it 
has come to this—The Magnificent Mon- 
tague, as far-fetched, synthetic, brash, 
noisy, and unpleasant a piece of farce 
as one can find from 550 kilocycles to 
1600. 

The Magnificent Montague is a has- 
been matinee idol who has come upon 
unhappier days and now makes the 
wherewithal to keep him fed by acting 
as “Uncle Trueheart” on (sh-h-h!) a 
radio program. By now, you have 
guessed that the situations are com- 
pletely incredible, the characterizations 
all around, beyond the beyond, and the 
engineer on each program probably a 
nervous wreck from trying to hold on to 
his soaring VU meter when Monty lets 
out one of the unearthly howls of pain 
with which the show is always heavily 
peppered. 

It is not a happy situation, and it is 
remarked upon in these columns only 
because it seems a shame to subject an 
actor df Woolley’s incisive, unique style 
to such balderdash. Anne Seymour as his 
wife and Pert Kelton as the house- 
keeper-maid have also come upon less 
happy days scriptwise. All three could 
easily meet the demands of a series 
which called upon them for keen, adult 
wit, with much tongue-in-cheek writing 
of the lines. They are polished people 
of the theater. And they are asked in 
these programs to speak trash, lines that 
do not have any ring of true humor but 
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resort far too often to the pat, the ob- 
vious, and the inane. 

Somebody must like this stuff. And 
probably there are plenty who do, al- 
though at this writing it does not look 
as though a sponsor is ready to foot 
the bills. But please, oh please—can’t 
we grow a breakfast cereal that will give 
us some writers who can write good 
farce for radio? Farce is perhaps the 
toughest kind of writing to do well. 
Thas is why there is so little of it that is 
good. And like the little girl with the 
curl in the middle of her forehead— 
“when it’s bad, it’s horrid!” 

Monty, you come right out from be; 
hind that beard and put your foot 
down on this sort of thing! Or how 
about taking up a collection for a re- 
vival of The Man Who Came to Din- 
ner? Then we'll really be getting some- 
where! 

(NBG, Saturday, 8:00 to 8:30 P.M., E.s.T.) 


You Ought to Know That... 


WASHINGTON WHIRL is the pro- 
vocative title of a Mutual network Sun- 
day series (12:30 to 12:45 P.M., E.s.T.). 
Hazel Markel, experienced woman ra- 
dio producer and broadcaster, interviews 





Monty Woolley, star of NBC’s 
“The Magnificent Montague” 


distinguished guests, among them re- 
cently, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, U.S. 
Ambassador to Denmark, who was in 
Washington for a visit. 


TALK BACK is another Mutual pro- 
gram, a snappy little five-minute affair 
broadcast Monday through Friday 
(10:55 to 11:00 a.m., E.s.T.). An amaz- 
ing variety of guests are queried by mod- 
erator Happy Felton. Among them re- 
cently were Harold Stassen, President of 
the University of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Ruby Benson, a social service counselor 
who told a worried mother what to do 
with a tomboy daughter; William C. 
Goggin of the Internal Revenue De- 
partment; Edward Steichen, one of the 
country’s foremost photographers; and 
Robert I. Nesmith, a member of the 
American Numismatic Society, who 
told why pots of gold are never found 
from treasure maps. Talk about pot- 
pourri! 


MAESTRO TOSCANINI will resume 
conducting the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra on December 22 for a four-week 
period, and he will again wield the 
baton for the four closing concerts of 
the Symphony’s broadcast year, in 
March. 


STAGE 52 is a series of repeat broad- 
casts by transcription of programs orig- 
inally presented by the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, which has _pro- 
duced some of the finest and most in- 
ventive radio drama on our continent. 
According to the producer of Stage 52, 
Esse Ljungh, the main purpose of the 
series is to attempt two things: “to hold 
the mirror up to nature and to open 
beyond the world we know vistas of 
other possible worlds, worlds in the 
minds of those dreamers without whose 
vision the people perish.” If you enjoy 
radio drama at its best, you will un- 
doubtedly find Stage 52 stimulating 
and rewarding. (Sunday, ABC, 6:30 
P.M., E.S.T.) 


And Over in the TV Corner ... 


Religious programming on television 
seems to be in for a happy upward 
swing, which must give great joy to the 
Four Evangelists in Heaven and all 
those disciples who followed in their 
footsteps. Station WPIX in New York, 
which is owned and operated by the 
Daily News, set up its cameras and 
lights in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Sep- 
tember and broadcast the Red Mass, in- 
augurating the fall opening of the courts 
with a Mass said for the lawyers and 
other officials attached thereto. Usually, 
the Red Mass is said each year in a 
church in the financial district of New 
York, but this year it was moved up to 
the Cathedral because of its growing im- 








A spiritual thought for the 





VERY year, Christmas moves into 
k the hearts of men with the un- 
obtrusive surprise of a snowfall in the 
dead of the night that gives earth its 
first winter covering. Some morning 
near the great feast, we suddenly come 
awake to a clean quiet within our hearts 
and the spanking newness of joy’s every 
moment. 

Our thinking must be of gifts, for we 
have so much to give away; we work at 
the happy problem of savoring each 
precious moment of this time, yet rush- 
ing on to the next hour which holds 
so very much more. The child’s days 
are back with us: all the world is new, 
all the goodness a surprise, and all the 
morrows rich with still more of happi- 
ness, of gifts given and received, of ready 
pity and eager help. 

[he only mystery in the spirit of 
Christmas is the mystery of love. There 
is no problem of analysis, no difficulty 
of identification: peace, joy, mercy, 
beneficence are the reverberations of 

found wherever love is found, and 
filling the whole house of a man’s soul 
with their joyous harmony. 

Chis, then, is the spirit of Christmas: 
the footprints of the Holy Ghost who 
is subsistent Love, the Sanctifier making 
men holy, the Paraclete or Comforter, 
the Enlightener sent to teach all things, 
the supreme Gift and Giver of gifts. 
It is no wonder that our soul finds a 
refreshing place of repose under the 
shadow of His wings. The difference 
between the spirit of Christmas and the 
spirit of other days is that at Christmas 
the Holy Ghost takes charge of the 
hearts that men at this time throw open 
to Him. 

If all this were not so, if our Christ- 
mas were not dominated by the Holy 
Ghost, it would have little resemblance 
to Bethlehem’s holy night; for it was He 
who dominated the whole of that happy 
scene. We attribute creation and all 
works of power to God the Father; to 
the Word of God, the Wisdom of the 
Father, the only begotten Son, belong 
works of wisdom, for He is the 
of all creatures and the re- 
storer of the glory man destroyed; to 
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and the Spirit 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0. P. 


The Crib 


the Holy Ghost, the subsistent Love of 
Father and Son, belong the works of 
love, such as the sanctification of men 
through the love of God in their hearts. 

The immediate preparation for the 
Nativity was the sanctification of the 
Virgin Mary, a work for the Holy Ghost. 
It was His hovering love that made her * 
the immaculate infant; His sanctifying 
devotion that made her the absolutely 
sinless child; His effective love that 
brought forth the generous consent of 
the selfless bride; His overshadowing 
power that made Mary the Virgin 
Mother. 

All the titles we give the Holy Ghost 
are vindicated in the Christmas story. 
He is the divine lover, winning the con- 
sent of the maid of Galilee. The over- 
shadowing power of His love produces 
in her womb the divine and human 
fruit of the Incarnate Son of God. To 
Elizabeth, to Joseph, to the shepherds 
and the Magi, He is the Paraclete or 
Comforter, the Enlightener sent to 
teach men the things of God. The an- 
gels sing His songs in the sky; and the 
star follows the path He has marked 
out for the men of the East. 

None of the signs of Pentecost are to 
be found here at Bethlehem. There 
were no visible tongues of fire, no 
sound as of a great wind filling the 
whole house; for here it is not so much 
a matter of the Holy Ghost coming 
upon the holy couple as of the Holy 
Ghost, long since established in His 
dwelling place, accompanying them to 
love’s climax in the cave. 

Still, all the effects of Pentecost an- 
nounce the divine presence of the Third 
Person: the impact of His loving here, 
long before Pentecost, filled minds with 
truth, flooded hearts with love, and 
gave a virgin and a carpenter the cour- 
age to hold God in their arms and cher- 
ish Him. The whole house on _ the 
hillside was indeed filled with the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Christmas spirit does not belong 
to one day for the simple reason that it 
is the harvest in the hearts of men of 
the love of the Sanctifier, the Holy 
Ghost. 














portance to the Catholic members of the 
iegal profession and the fact that the 
American Bar Association was holding 
its meetings at the time at the near-by 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. It was an ex. 
cellent job of telecasting, and the fan 
mail received by WPIX exceeded that 
received by any other “one-shot” broad. 
cast in the statiorfs history. 


FRONTIERS OF FAITH is a new 
WNBT-New York video series which 
originates each week in a place of wor- 
ship familiar to Catholics, Protestants, 
or Jews. Leaders of all of the faiths are 
agreed that television, while certainly 
not a substitute for going to church, can 
convey many spiritual values to those 
who habitually stay away from every 
church door. In many cases, television 
is looked to as a means of reacquaint- 
ing men and women with the religion 
of their youthful years, toward which 
théy have practiced only indifference 
and neglect in the interim. As such a 
force, it can obviously do great good, 


Two new TV drama series have in- 
creased considerably the amount of 
good dramatic fare now available on 
television. They are THE CELANESE 
THEATRE and THE SCHLITZ PLAY- 
HOUSE OF STARS. (Note the firm 
foothold the sponsor has in the title, 
a la Lux Theatre!) The first few pro- 
grams in each series have indicated that 
the television medium is a little nearer 
to coming of age in the drama field. 
Using for the most part experienced 
actors and actresses and scripts from out 
standing writers, both series promise 
much that will be worthwhile through 
the winter. Incidentally, THE CELAN- 
ESE THEATRE is securing its scripts 
from the newly formed Playwrights’ Re- 
pertory Theatre of Television, which 
makes available a list of about 150 fine 
American plays for a potential televi- 
sion audience of twenty million. Among 
the playwrights who have thrown in 
their lots with the new venture are 
Eugene O'Neill, Rachel Crothers, S. N. 
Behrman, Maxwell Anderson, John van 
Druten, and Elmer Rice. The best fea- 
ture of the deal, perhaps, is the fact 
that the authors maintain ultimate deci- 
sion over the television adaptations of 
their works, which will reduce to a mini- 
mum the possibility that they will be re- 
duced in vitality through transfer to the 
new medium. THE SCHLITZ PLAY- 
HOUSE OF STARS, on the other hand, 
is relying on getting the best possible 
actors and actresses into its stable, names 
that will glitter on your TV screen— 
Helen Hayes, Walter Hampden, Mar- 
garet Sullavan, and others. It looks like 
a good winter, curled up warm and well 
toasted by your fire with your trusty 
nineteen-square-incher near-by. 
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With beauty and reverence, the annual Radio City Music 
Hall pageant commemorates the birth of Our Saviour 


Radio City Pageants 


This Christmas season is the nineteenth consecutive year 
in which the Radio City Music Hall is presenting its far- 
famed “Nativity” pageant. Together with the equally mem- 
orable Easter presentation, this reverent religious spectacle 
has been seen by millions. Months before the opening per- 
formance, mail requests for tickets pour into the Music Hall 
box office and, like the dogged postal workers, neither snow 
nor sleet nor rain discourages thousands who stand for hours 
outside to gain admission. 

It is more than mere spectacle or beauty that attracts such 
crowds. It is the inspiring reverence with which the true 
spirit of a religious feastday is handled, a treatment all too 
rare in commercial entertainment. 

The pageant begins in the dimly lighted playhouse, with 
shepherds singing on the vast choral stairways at each side 
of the theater. It then follows the majestic procession of the 
Magi led by their Star of Bethlehem, climaxed by the pro- 
foundly affecting moment at the Manger and the triumphant 
“Adeste Fideles.” 

All too often, the basic spirit of Christmas season is sub- 
merged in a meaningless flood of tomfoolery and commercial- 
ism. Much of that attitude is deliberately inspired by those 
who would eliminate the spiritual meaning of the Feast and 
concentyate our attention on Santa Claus or roast turkey or 
gift-giving. For that reason—in addition to its beauty and 
artistry — the annual Music Hall pageant is thrice welcome. 


Shaw and St. Joan 
George Bernard Shaw’s SAINT JOAN has been hailed in 
some quarters as the Irish playwright’s masterpiece, the 
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by JERRY COTTER 


pinnacle of his writing for the theater. That viewpoint 
depends entirely on the individual reaction to Shaw's icono- 
clastic approach, for it was never more evident than in this 
interpretation of the tides that eddied about the peasant 
girl who became a saint of the Church. 

It is perhaps true that Shaw approached the play with the 
idea that Joan was “actually the first Protestant.” For that is 
the way he has written it, and that is the principal flaw in his 
drama. He casts aside the true issues involved: in the 
persecution of the girl from Domremy and concentrates his 
attention on the frailty and errors of those who controlled 
her destiny at the time. It is not strange then that a 
sound spiritual tone is practically nonexistent. In its place 
is the somber note of the iconoclast and the perspective of 
the sardonic philosopher. 

The current presentation has been staged by Margaret 
Webster in crisp style, neither too elaborate nor visually 
impressive enough to detract from the author’s impassioned 
lines. Uta Hagen’s “Joan” is lusty and earthy, but never 
suggests in the slightest degree that she is a girl with a mis- 
sion, sacred or otherwise. Miss Hagen is an efficient actress 
who crosses her t’s and dots her i’s. She reflects the vigorous 
side of St. Joan, without ever touching the strong spirit and 
faith that carried her from a humble farm to heights of 
power and glory. 


Fry’s Parable 


Christopher Fry’s poetic style is put to lyrical, eloquent use 
in A SLEEP OF PRISONERS, an allegory concerned with 
the holocaust that is modern civilization. The setting of his 
diffuse drama is a church where four prisoners of war are 
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being kept. As was the case in. England, Fry’s parable is 
being presented in St. James’ Church where it has been 
lighted and staged with remarkable skill. But while this 
earnest effort is well presented, it is unfortunately not well 


Rather it is overwritten and stated in muddled and 
undisciplined prose. The author’s quest for a spiritual 
answer to man’s problems never does ring through the 
lengthy dialogue with any great degree of conviction. The 
our players in the company, Leonard White, Donald Har- 
ron, Hugh Pryse, and Stanley Baker, are superb even when 
the confusions in Fry’s sermon create difficulties. 


written. 


The New Plays 


\ platoon of ambitious and personable motion picture 
irs descended on Broadway early this season, anxious to 
prove their abilities and perhaps revive laggard careers. 
Chat they were not conspicuously successful is due largely 
» the flaccid quality of the scripts in which they appeared. 
Ginger Rogers, as star of Louis Verneuil’s LOVE AND 
BE LOVED, proved to be an earnest and capable actress, 
completely blocked by an impossible and generally boring 
comedy. Concerned with the off-stage romancing of a popu- 
lar stage star, it proved to be witless and so uninteresting 
that even a glamorously gowned Ginger Rogers could not 
save it. Tom Helmore and Paul McGrath performed their 
featured duties with sincerity, if not complete conviction. 

\nn Sothern and Robert Cummings teamed up for 
their return to the legitimate theater, but with even less 
success than Miss Rogers. Their vehicle was not merely 
humorless, it was in bad taste as well. FAITHFULLY 
YOURS attempted to satirize the psychoanalysts. That has 
been done before, with more intelligence and less pander- 

In this instance, the lavish settings and vain efforts 
of the leading players only served to emphasize the taw- 
driness in an exhibit of how not to write a play. 

Nancy Kelly flashed briefly and brilliantly across the hori- 

nm in TWIGHTLIGHT WALK, a psychotic study which 
lacked the power to impress the audience as bemg more 
than an amateurish effort. Miss Kelly is a sincere actress of 
‘reat possibilities, but like the others she could not overcome 
the static qualities of a poorly developed play. 

Melvin Douglas and Signe Hasso in GLAD TIDINGS 
make comedy capital of illegitimacy. Returning to America 
fter an absence of twenty years, a journalist discovers that 
he is the father of a nineteen-year-old girl. The girl’s actress 
mother also has a son, and there is considerable discussion 
of the parentage angle here too. It adds up to a singularly 
unhumorous charade in questionable taste. 

Jackie Cooper and Janis Paige start off on a better note 
in their joint stage appearance. Their mystery-comedy, 
REMAINS TO BE SEEN, was written by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse, authors of Life with Father. In addi- 
tion, Lindsay lends his presence to a major supporting role. 
But the initial advantage is dissipated as the play unfolds. 
\ murder yarn with strident comic overtones, it turns out 
to be a minor-key entry with an excess of suggestiveness and 
far too little originality in the writing and staging. 

jane Pickens, Dennis King, and Conrad Nagel share the 
tarring duties in a revival of MUSIC IN THE AIR, the 
jerome Kern-Oscar Hammerstein musical of 1932 vintage 
While there is still considerable charm in the Kern score, 
there is none in the pedestrian, dated libretto. “I’ve Told 
Every Little Star,” ‘““The Song is You,” and “Hill Beyond a 
Hill” are now in every portfolio and have lost none of their 
beauty—but the play is another, and quite different, matter. 


Reviews in Brief 


fhe aging Lothario who swindles susceptible and willing 
widows is the pivotal figure in LOVE NEST, a mildly amus- 
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ing adult comedy. With Frank Fay as the creaky Casanova, 
the role is played in the droll, wispy style he has developed. 
He manages to make the character far less offensive than 
the real-life counterpart on which this story is based. June 
Haver and William Lundigan are attractive as younger 
romantics, and Leatrice Joy makes an impressive screen 
return as a matron who decides that the combination of her 
love and a prison sentence will reform Fay. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


COME FILL THE CUP is an uneven blend of James 
Cagney’s particular melodramatic style and a treatise on the 
evils of alcohol. That it is not exactly a dramatic “Molotoy 
cocktail” is due to several factors. Off to a slow start, it 
tells of a newspaperman whose unquenchable thirst ruins 
his career and sends him to Skid Row. At the bottom of 
the ladder, he finds the will to reform and is soon back in 
the city room. When his publisher’s alcoholic nephew gets 
involved with gangsters, Cagney is called on to pitch in and 
help the young man. It is in this episode that the Cagney 
flair for fast action is evident. James Gleason and Gig 
Young contribute the outstanding portrayals in this fairly 
effective mixture, which earns a partly objectionable rating 
for its acceptance of divorce. Condoning one evil while 
condemning another evidently posed no problem to the 
mentors of this melodrama. (Warner Brothers) 


Bob Hope’s antics enliven the opening reels of MY FAVOR- 
ITE SPY, a farce concerned with international intrigue in 
North Africa. Needless to add, there is opportunity for the 
Hope ogling routine, a reference to Crosby, and the usual 
sly gags. But even the exuberance of Hope in a dual role 
cannot salvage the final slapstick scenes reminiscent of Mack 
Sennett at his wildest. Only the custard pie is missing. 
Hedy Lamarr and Francis L. Sullivan are among Hope's 
cohorts, working valiantly to make this amusing. Unfortu- 
nately it is an uphill fight. (Paramount) 


IT’S A BIG COUNTRY is an episodic tribute to the Ameri- 
can way. In eight sequences, it probes the various cultures 
and races that make up the American prism. With enter- 
tainment its primary purpose, the film succeeds in projecting 
the vignettes so that the accent is lightly geared to under- 
standing, rather than tolerance. There is humor, pathos, 
and some propaganda in it too, and while some might wish 
that the latter inclined more toward subtlety, it is never 


%* The Census creates problems for Ethel Barry- 
more and George Murphy in “It’s a Big Country” 
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blatant. The players in the various sequences include Ethel 
Barrymore, William Powell, Gary Cooper, Gene Kelly, 
George Murphy, Majorie Main, Van Johnson, Nancy Davis, 
Janet Leigh, and Lewis Stone. Their joint efforts and the 
generally high production standard of this omnibus result in 
an interesting session for the entire family. (M-G-M) 


The grim realities of precinct life are graphically etched in 
Sidney Kingsley’ss DETECTIVE STORY. Primarily, it is 
the story of an embittered plainclothesman whose contempt 
for criminals leaves no room for any compassion. As sordid 
and depressing as the entries on the police blotter of any 
large city, the film skirts the edge of good taste in its 
handling of the secondary themes. One of these concerns a 
doctor accused of criminal practice. In the play it was openly 
stated as abortion, and while the film does endeavor to 
eliminate this angle, it is not completely successful in the 
attempt. Often harrowing in its impact, this high-powered 
affair cannot be recommended without reservation, even for 
adults. Kirk Douglas, starred as the psychopathic detective, 
gives a truly brilliant portrayal. Horace McMahon, Eleanor 
Parker, William Bendix, Cathy O’Donnell, Craig Hill, and 
Lee Grant are also splendid in roles of lesser importance. 
The climactic scene in which the dying Douglas recites the 
Act of Contrition is an emotion-charged moment in a film 


which wrings the last measure of drama from its tale of 


woe. (Paramount) 


SILVER CITY is unique in that it casts Barry Fitzgerald as 
a villainous old miser. There is little else of interest in this 
Technicolor tale of a mining claim conflict in which fists 
and bullets fly with equal abandon. The nominal hero is 
not a very appealing character, but compared to the other 
figures involved he is almost likable. Edmond O’Brien, 
Yvonne DeCarlo, and Richard Arlen share the billing and 
the burden of a story that never quite ventures far from the 
wagon ruts. Routine adult escapism. (Paramount) 


Alec Guinness has become somewhat of a transoceanic insti- 
tution through his flawless interpretations of unique roles. 
His latest, THE LAVENDER HILL MOB, casts him as a 
Milquetoast bank clerk who plans and executes an almost 
perfect crime. Skillfully mixing comedy and crime, this sly 
satire emerges as a spiritedly hilarious adult comedy. One 
chase scene is the wildest and funniest sequence of its kind 
we've had in years. Guinness is again in full control of the 


* Fugitive Alec Guinness poses with a group 
of wax dummies in “The Lavender Hill Mob” 
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production, but every member of the cast carries it off with 
conviction. (Universal-International) 


STARLIFT is evidently based on the assumption that medi- 
ocrity is still a salable box office commodity. Unfortunately 
for it, times have changed and the public is demanding 
much more than it receives in this routine romance with 
guest stars and musical interludes used as props. Best in the 
cast are Doris Day and Gordon MacRae, who appear but 
briefly. For the rest, it is a thrice-told tale of Hollywood’s 
contribution to the current war effort, in this case guest 
appearances at a California transport base. (Warner Bros.) 


Television figures prominently in the harried backstage 
antics of TWO TICKETS TO BROADWAY. It serves as 
the goal for a group of performers striving to make the 
grade as singers and dancers. That is the only novel twist 
in a gilded Technicolor rehash of our modern Cinderella 
legend. Janet Leigh, Tony Martin, Ann Miller, Gloria 
De Haven, Eddie Bracken, and Bob Crosby play assorted 
theater types with a degree of conviction, but this rises above 
the routine only when the music plays, the singers sing, and 
the dancers twirl. (RKO-Radio) 


LET’S MAKE IT LEGAL was intended as a comedy about 
a middle-aged couple who divorce, stomp around like re- 
tarded adolescents, and finally remarry in a blaze of starry- 
eyed romance. Actually it is a deeply objectionable affair 
despite its pretense at nonsense. Marriage has seldom re- 
ceived such flip treatment in a screenplay, and the frenzied 
efforts of Claudette Colbert, Macdonald Carey, and others 
cannot make it less offensive. (20th Century-Fox) 


Josephine Hull’s lovable eccentric wends her way through 
a bright comedy in which the laughs compete with tears 
and fisticuffs for top attention. THE LADY FROM TEXAS 
is tailored to the talents of the tiny lady who made Arsenic 
and Old Lace and Harvey a bit less implausible, a lot more 
humorous. This time she is the widow of a Union soldier 
and is about to be swindled out of her ranch. Brought into 
court on charges that she is of unsound mind, she turns 
the case into a field day for her own slightly daft philosophy. 
Well acted and good fun for the entire family. Gene Lock- 
hart, Mona Freeman, Howard Duff, Craig Stevens, and Ed 
Begley handle supporting roles expertly. (Universal-Inter- 
national) 


> 4 Josephine Hull receives a subpoena in the 
western comedy-drama, “The Lady from Texas” 











Santa, Bring Some Halo 


The missionary said the letters were from saints in places 
like Milwaukee and Hoboken. 


See what you think 


by KEVIN SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED BY PAUL KINNEAR 


“6 HEN you think of saints, you 

think of the official kind. The 
kind who have been written into the 
record book by Rome.” The missionary 


poked his finger at me across the table. 

“Your fashions in holiness come from 
the people who modeled for the statues 
in your parish church and the pictures 
you see on holy cards. As for Christian 
harity—whenever you imagine some- 
body in that role, it must be a big name 
‘rom the martyrology, the Church’s so- 
cial register.” 

Hunching over and peering intently, 
he challenged: “You know what happens 
as a result? First, you’re wrong. Then, 
you lose a lot of inspiration, a lot of 
plain, heart-warming gladness.” 





Sts. John of Matha and Peter 


Nolasco redeemed _ captives 

He was from China and had had 
plenty of experience. I had asked him 
how badly the Church had been mauled 
in his territory as a result of political 
developments. But he was flagging down 
nother idea and was going to make me 
listen to it. 

‘You want an instance of big-time 
unselfishness,” he continued, “and what 
do you do? You trot out Saint Martin 
of Tours, a Hungarian draftee in the 
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Roman Army. And you tell how one 
cold day at Amiens, around the year 
340, he cut his military cloak in half to 
share it with a beggar. 

“Or you shade your eyes and point 
back at Saint Peter Claver in the early 
1600’s, down in Colombia, meeting slave 
ships from Guinea and serving the 
diseased and dirty cargo everything from 
quinine to doughnuts. Or you pick out 
Peter Nolasco or John of Matha, stand- 
ing-in as captives on the Barbary Coast 
so some poor Christian could go home 
to his family.” 


EACHING into the desk drawer and 
fumbling among loose papers, he 
continued: “It puts a dreamy look in 
your eye, peering through the centuries 
like that. Good for the ideals. But it 
doesn’t teach you much practical charity. 
“Now you take these.” He waved a 
handful of papers he had pulled out of 
the drawer. “Here are saints I heard 
from within the past month. Unofficial 
ones, but real heavyweights.”” He reached 
the papers over to me. “See how you 
like that for Christian charity. You won't 
have to borrow a pair of binoculars to 
see it.” 

They were letters he received in re- 
sponse to an appeal. Most of them were 
short. None was self-conscious. And all 
were as attractive as a jewelry store win- 
dow, but in a spiritual way. They will 
never be used in canonization processes. 
But they will suggest how busy Saint 
Dunstan, the goldsmith, and Benvenuto 
Cellini must be, up there in the celestial 
studios, making crowns for neglected 
heroes. 

Here are some of them: 

This is from a lady in Ohio. It is 
written on the back of the appeal letter 
with a ball-point pen. “Dear Rev. 
Father, enclosed find my gift for your 
Christmas day gift. Please pray for my 
family, especially for my daughter who 
has been over ten years in a hospital. 
Also my disabled son in a Veterans’ 
Hospital. Please pray for his recovery. 
Also for my youngest son of draft age. 





Unofficial saints should get 
something from Santa 


“Please pray that God gives me 
strength to carry my cross, for I am 
broken-hearted. Sorry I cannot send 
more. This is all I can send. Hope it 
will help you. May God bless you all, 
and may you have a blessed Christmas. 
Sincerely .. .” 

As she said, it was a small offering. 
You could buy about four packs of 
cigarettes with it, or two bottles of as- 
pirin, or see a movie at a local theater. 

But peel off its mere commercial buy- 
ing power, and here is what you have 
left: a woman who took time off from 
her own heartbreak to make a gift to 
the world’s poorest —those destitute of 
grace and ignorant of Christ and His 
1edemption. 


HE could have used her dollar for 

many things. For instance, a few 
flowers for the bedridden daughter or 
a little pocket money for the veteran 
son. But, in a sense, that would be 
spending it on herself, on her own flesh 
and blood, an act of sentiment. Instead, 
she gave it to make friends for God, for 
the love of God. Her gift wasn’t a piece 
of her cloak. It was a piece of her 
heart. 

That, of course, is what the missionary 
meant. He called it sanctity. Wouldn’t 
you? 

A dear old lady in Illinois writes: 
“Dear Rev. Father, sorry not to have 
sent this before, but I didn’t have it 
till last night. Somebody sent it to ‘me 
for Christmas, so I am sending it to you. 
I do wish it was much more, but I 
can’t help it. I’m too old — eighty-three 
next Saturday — and crippled — walk on 
crutches for the last five years. So I don’t 
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earn any and have to share a small in- 
come with others to have a home. But 
I would love to have money to give 
away. Wishing the missions success, I 
give you my prayers as ever. Sin- 
cerely...” 

Can you suggest a better way than 
that to make her claim stick — the claim 
that she would like to have money to 
give away? 

I'll bet she got more honest enjoyment 
out of putting that dollar into the letter 
to the missionary than she experienced 
in taking it out of the letter from her 
well-wisher. And I’ll bet her poor, worn- 
out body seemed lighter for it, and her 
nasty crutches less clumsy. 

What a cover girl she is going to be 
when the resurrection makes us all 
young again, and beauty will be al- 
lotted according to the amount of char- 
ity God discovers in each heart! You'll 
meet her then. But don’t be looking for 
an old lady with crutches. 


DON’T know where this comes from. 

It is written on the back of a 
Christmas card and the envelope is miss- 
ing: “Dear Rev. Father, I do wish with 
all my heart I could send more. Mr. D. 
has been out of work since last Febru- 
ary. As I have seven children, it is 
very hard for me to have anything to 
spare. I realize the poor people in China 
are worse off than we are. As it is also 





A good lady in Ohio contrib- 
uted a badly broken heart 


my birthday on Christmas Day, I will 
give this as a gift to the little King. 
Pray for us, and especially for my eldest 
who is in Korea. God bless you and the 
work you are doing. M.M.D.” 

That is what you get when Christian- 
ity is churned and the real cream comes 
to the top. Christmas is Mrs. D’s. birth- 
day. So her Christian impulse is to 
make a gift to somebody else who has 
a birthday. 

Incidentally, notice the proprietarial 
air that she, as a mother, takes toward 
the Almighty who let Himself in for it 
by becoming a little baby. “I will give 
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this as a gift to the little King.” Mrs. 
D. feels that she is entitled to chuck 
Him under the chin, coo to Him over 
His baby carriage, and buy Him a 
rattle. 

And quite rightly. She realizes she 
can fuss over Him because He is a baby, 
without violating any etiquette which is 
due to Him as a king. Hers is the same 





Mrs. D. overlooked her own 
birthday to make Him a gift 


deep wisdom which made it possible for 
Mrs. J.—the wife of the Nazareth car- 
penter — to do the same thing. 

Such wisdom is determined by holi- 
ness. And it is surely holiness which 
permits Mrs. D.—as it permitted Mrs. 
J.—to accept Him with very practical 
maternal aplomb. If He comes bursting 
into this world like other babies who 
cannot help themselves, He is asking for 
it. 

I have a suspicion that Mrs. J. will 
look after the boy in Korea at least as 
well as Mrs. D. looked after the boy of 
Bethlehem. 


pore will notice all these donors rep- 
resent the distaff side. And you are 
probably wondering whether the Ameri- 
can male is allergic to the self-denial 
which pollinates charity, whether even 
the grace of God can flush any he-heroes 
out of the contributors’ lists. Well, it 
can. 

In proof whereof, consider this letter 
from old Tim Mc— who resides in a 
large city of Northern New Jersey: 
“Dear Father, I have not forgotten you. 
I managed to save almost ten cents a 
week. It came to $4.80. The other $1.20 
I begged from my nieces. In all it 
amounted to $6 and is very little. I get 
only $12 a week from the — Co. And 
no social security, as I got out before 
the law went into effect. I guess my 
kingdom is not of this world. I am in 
my eighty-second year of age. 

“I am so worried about our Dear 


Mother the Church. It is terrible how 
she is persecuted and lied about even in 
this country. 

“Please ask the Fathers to pray for 
my son. He gets drunk and stays away 
from Holy Mass on Sunday, and has no 
idea of the value of a dollar. He is a 
terrible worry to me and his wife. Ask 
them to pray for a friend of mine who 
is living a very bad life. He leit his wife 
and children and is now living in adul- 
tery. 

“I hate to trouble you with these 
things. But you must be very dear to 
God, Anyway, no matter how bad 
things are we can always hope and pray. 
I remain yours sincerely .. .” 


AN’T you see something of St. Peter 

in this old patriarch, worrying over 
the Church and bigots who harry her in 
America, as Cephas must have fretted 
over his little flock in Rome and the 
hostile pagans and mad emperors who 
tried to exterminate it? 

Tim’s “even in this country” could be 
an exact echo of one of Peter’s snorts of 
exasperated patriotism. For Rome, too, 
in her time boasted shamelessly of being 
the greatest country in the world, the 
most wonderful government ever devised 
by the mind of man. Her patriotic ora- 
tors blabbed about justice while Chris- 
tians were Jim-Crowed out of Roman 
society and fed to the lions. 

And who knows whether the resem- 
blance stops there? Peter could have had 
a wayward son who was too fond of the 
bottle and a dear friend whose soul was 
bewitched by some handsome hussy 
from a villa in the Sabine Hills. 

As for wangling money out of nieces 
— Peter would have done it in as good 
a cause as Tim’s. Perhaps the approach 
would be different— Peter using a 
Semitic sales talk, whereas I am sure that 
Tim used straight blarney. 





Old Tim worried like St. 
Peter over the souls of men 


No, Tim. Your kingdom is not of this 
world. Just as the kingdom of Mrs. D.., 
of the crippled lady, and the others is 
not. But neither was His, the King of 
all the saints, canonized and uncanon- 
ized. But He made out very well in the 
end. So will you and the others. The 
missionary was right. You are wonderful 
people. 

Glad to have met you. 
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“Mirror, mirror on 


wall, am I the fairest of them 
all?” For answer, see Vogue 


or Harper’s Bazaar if you wear 


mink. 


Glamour, or Charm will do 


FASHIONABLE 


ON WOMEN 


by MILTON LOMASK 


A MERICAN fashion magazines are the 
\ literary arm of a multi-billion dol- 
industry known as the rag business. 
Che rags can be anything from a $1500 
\drian gown to a $1.98 cotton blouse in 
Macy's basement. The rag business does 
wre than put these things on the back 
the American woman. Broadly speak- 
it also helps perfume her, clean her, 
sorize her, decorate her living room, 
uce up her dining-room table, and 
tuck her into bed between lavender- 
ed Utica sheets. 
Che rag business is glamorous, grubby, 
1 one crisis after another. Take what 
ppened a few years ago to the perfume 
ranch. One morning the perfume peo- 
1wakened to find the bottom fallen 
yut of business. Perfume executives, rag- 
representatives, and beauty 


usiness 
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ON WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
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editors studied the crisis, came up with 
the conclusion that the industry's adver- 
tising was to blame. Too much emphasis 
was being placed on the fact that women 
should use perfume discreetly. Hence- 
forth the industry’s motto would be, 
“Women should smell positively!” 

In the rag business the word “dog” has 
three distinct meanings. It is the name 
of a garment that won’t sell. It is what 
a woman puts on if she knows her 
onions. And it is the first and last word 
of the industry’s philosophy, namely 
“dog eat dog.” 

The rag business makes some expen- 
sive clothes. It makes many more inex- 
pensive ones, some of which are copies 
or near-copies of the expensive things. 
The expensive items are sold in high- 
fashion stores. The most famous of these 
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are on Fifth Avenue, New York, most 
of them just south of Central Park along 


what is called “Mink Run.” The less 
expensive are sold through regular de- 
partment stores or lower-priced  spe- 
cialty shops. 

In a slick and genteel way the fashion 
magazines reflect all these and other 
facets of the rag business, including its 
economic division. Generally speaking, 
Vogue and Harper’s Bazaar are Mink 
Run magazines. Mademoiselle, Charm, 
and Glamour are in the regular depart- 
ment-store bracket. 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall,” said the 
housewife, ungirdling herself after a 
tiresome day of shopping, and picking 
up her copy of Vogue—or Mademoi- 
selle, “am I the fairest of them all?” 

Chances are neither Vogue nor Ma- 
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demoiselle will tell her she is, but both 
will tell her how to get that way. Vogue 
will tell her how to do it for a thousand 
dollars more or less, Mademoiselle for 
two hundred or under. 

Vogue has a circulation of only 390,- 
000, but that isn’t hay to the watchful 
entrepreneurs of the rag business. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has twelve times 
that much circulation, but you can pur- 
chase a full-page ad in the Journal for 
only four times the price of the same 
thing in Vogue. The relative costliness 
of Vogue space is elementary economics. 
Vogue is not a “mass” but a “class” 
magazine. In the rag business, class 
spells money and money spells sales. 
The Journal advertiser is out for little 
suckers. The Vogue advertiser is baiting 
his hook for deep waters and big fish. 

Harper’s Bazaar has a circulation of 
only 360,000, but the same reservations 
apply. The periodical room director at 
Boston Public Library says Harper’s 
Bazaar, Vogue, and Mademoiselle are in 
use all day long. 

“No other magazines in the library,” 
she says, “are in such constant demand.” 

For every woman who buys them, 
twenty read them. For every twenty who 
read them, twenty more say they do. 
All of which gives you some idea of the 
place of the big-fashion periodicals in 
the American scheme of things. 

What do these arbiters of the pre- 
vailing tintype have to say —over and 
beyond the fact, that is, that Selby shoes 
are “so walkative” and “sari sheer . . 
gossamer cotton” dresses “buttoned with 
brilliants” are the only thing really “for 
the girl who knows clothes?” 

They have a lot to say. Moreover, 
they say some of it well. The fashion 
magazines open their columns regularly 
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to new writers of exceptional talent. 
Ironically, they are among the few re- 
maining American publications where 
such writers can get a start. 

Mademoiselle, for example, “discov- 
ered” Truman Capote, now well-known 
to buyers of best-selling novels. Some 
critics say Mr. Capote is not an unmixed 
literary blessing, but that is a matter of 
iaste, of little concern here. 

Harper's Bazaar has recently intro- 
duced a number of young Irish writers, 
previously unknown in this country. 
Many of their stories, with their fresh 
and haunting spirituality, are exquisite. 

The fashion magazines use many 
“name” writers. They publish good 
poems by John Malcom Brinnin and 
silly poems by Tennessee Williams. 
They publish fiction and articles, much 
of it first class, by such accomplished 
authors as Thornton Wilder, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Katherine Anne Porter, John 
Hersey, Vicki Baum, and Joyce Cary, to 
name only a few. 

The fashion magazines publish many 
sensible, sometimes even profound, dis- 
cussions of human relations, religion, 
and ethics. 

In a recent Mademoiselle, Felicia 
Lamport brought out that old woman’s 
magazine staple, how to get along with 
your husband. She reduced the thing to 
a few simple rules. One of them was try 
to belong to the same church. Another 
was that “sixteen tablespoons equal one 
cup,” a delicious piece of wisdom to 
which Miss Lamport pointed out ‘“‘noth- 
ing need be added. . If anything were, 
the cup would overflow!” Another rule 
was “the first time your baby and hus- 
band call you at the same time, go to 
your husband, assuming that the infant 
is not hanging over a cliff at that mo- 
ment!” Miss Lamport’s pleasant humor 
put her tired subject in a sane and 
healthy perspective. 


Glamour and 
Charm are in 

the regular depart- 
ment-store bracket 
—a field quite as 
lucrative as the 


Mink Run 


Harper’s Bazaar devotes considerable 
space to at least the outer manifestations 
of Catholicism. Its coverage of Holy 
Year events was detailed and respectful. 

Vogue, not long ago, published a 
penetrating article on the morality of 
nations by the British historian, Arthur 
Bryant. In terms seldom found in secu- 
lar magazines, Bryant observed that 
“man is no more immune from . . . what 
we call natural or divine law when he 
acts in the aggregate than when he acts 
as a solitary individual ... The salva- 
tion of human beings, associated or 
otherwise, depends on their observing 

the laws of the universe. Treat 
them,” concludes Bryant, “as though 
they did not exist and the inexorable 
retribution of God follows.” 

A world view permeates the “thought” 
departments of Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar, 
and Mademoiselle. Refreshingly absent 
are the cruel and acrimonious accents of 
provincialism and suburbanism. These 
magazines prefer their human _ beings 
chic and deoderized, but their better 
material reflects the understanding that 
women the world around, whether they 
wear American rags or real rags, are 
sisters under God. 

The brilliant writing gives these peri- 
odicals an avant garde air, a knowing- 
ness, and a sophistication. Presumably 
that is the primary reason it is used. 
Fashion magazines are under compulsion 
to present whatever is smart and opu- 
lent, whether it be the latest Jacques 
Fath gown hot from Paris or Thorton 
Wilder’s latest literary comments hot 
from the University of Chicago. 


HOUGHTFUL and purposeful mag- 

azines publish Mr. Wilder for what 
he has to say. Fashion magazines, one 
senses, publish him because what he has 
to say is fashionable. This does not di- 
minish Mr. Wilder, whose thoughts are 
incisive wherever they appear. It merely 
underlines an observable fact. In the 
fashion magazines, everything, but every- 
thing is in the last analysis so much 
grist to the woolen mills! 

This becomes gruesomely apparent 
when you turn to the advertising, fash- 
ion, and general chit-chat departments. 
A Molyneux model is advertised as hav- 
ing the mood of a Renoir painting. 
Mutation minks are “gay as a Toulouse- 
Lautrec night.” 

Nothing is sacred. More precisely, all 
things — art, literature, people, even the 
external aspects of religion — are sacred, 
that is subsidiary, to fashion. Lavish 
Harper’s Bazaar photographs, showing 
what the very Junior Miss is wearing 
this season, utilize black-habited nuns as 
background. 

A stunning double-spread occupies 
pages 74 and 75 of the December 1950 
Mademoiselle. In the left-hand column 
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is a Brinning poem. Across the remain- 
der of the spread stretches the reproduc- 
tion of a sixteenth-century religious 
painting. Standing in front of this is a 
pretty model wearing a belted dress, hat, 
and gloves, and carrying a handbag. 

The caption is six lines long. The 
first two lines identify the painting. It 
is Catena’s “The Rest on the Flight into 
Egypt,” showing the Infant Jesus, the 
Blessed Mother, and St. Joseph. The 
other four lines have to do with the 
model. She is referred to as “the on- 
looker.” Since she is not looking on the 
painting, the caption writer must mean 
that she is looking on us—or more 
exactly is facing so that we can look on 
her. 

She is wearing, we are told, “a straight 
plunge of Julliard sheer worsted, but- 
toned part way, and tied with polka 
dots. By Mollie Parnis $59.95. The 
Betmar pillbox $5.95. At Best, New 
York; Filene’s, Boston; Chas. A. Stevens, 
Chicago; Best’s Apparel, Seattle. The 
Bag by Ronay.” With admirable re- 
straint the copy writer makes no mention 
of what the Blessed Mother is wearing. 

Sensuous advertising displays crowd 
the pages. In the average issue of Vogue 
you must pick your way through some 
one hundred and fifty pages of Mink 
and Maidenform Bras before you even 
reach the table of contents. Of the 992 
columns of space in the March 1, 1950 
issue, 654 were advertising. Forty-five 
pages were devoted to fashion and buy- 
ing information. Only 33 pages carried 
independently written articles and _ fic- 
tion. 


- all fashion magazine advertising, 
appeals to snobbery, self-indulgence, 
and romanticism are fantastic. “You 
have really arrived when you sheathe 
your legs in Munsingwear nylons.” The 


right gown for you is an “audience- 
getter.” In the right shoes “you'll be 
fit to be eyed.” The right perfume will 


keep you young, and the right disinfec- 
tant will keep you married. “When you 
sleep in stripes you take the season’s 
freshest fashion to bed with you.” This 
particular ad-~- pictures a svelte young 
thing in her sleeping quarters. Every- 
thing is striped: her pajamas, her bed- 
spread, the fringes of her pillow, and a 
cup and saucer on her bedside table. 

Fashion illustrations can be most ex- 
hausting. Some of the positions assumed 
by models are triumphs of still-life 
acrobatics. A Harper’s Bazaar photo 
shows a girl balanced on the small of 
her back along the arm of a chair, hold- 
ing the rug she is crocheting high above 
her upturned head! And for what? To 
call our attention to “a chair and pouf 
upholstered in bris de rose linen, tufted 
with mother-of-pearl buttons!” 

rhe sensitive reader is warned against 
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THOU SINLESS ONE 


by JAY BEBEE 


Thou only, when time’s sun is dead 
And darkness is no more, but day 
Eternal, wilt with unbowed head 
Behold the heavy thorn-crown lay 
Deep dug into the Judge’s brow. 


Thou sinless one, thou, only thou 

Wilt know that never act of thine 

Nor thought imposed a harsher weight 
To anguish or humiliate, 

Nor word drove deeper one sharp thorn. 





SONNET 


by VIRGINIA EARLE 


How can I call you mine? You first belong 

To God, and burn toward Him with the pledged flame 
Of pure allegiance—-sel fless, sure and strong. 

And yet so graciously you pay His claim 

And in His hands lay all your life and death 
That when upon your lips you take my name 

Its syllables are uttered with His breath. 

This love, this loveliness, with which we fill 

Each other’s outmost space, is shaped beneath 
God’s hand to its dear symmetry, until 

It stands before Him, freely held in bright 
Chaste ardent peril, waiting on His will. 
Therefore I hold you as the land holds light— 
Drenched with its joy, and yet not dreading night. 





brooding on these things. That way 
lies mournful speculation. Think of the 
talent that is bestowed on fashion ads, 
the money, the time, the aching muscles, 
the sweat and blood and tears! Surely 
never in the history of man has so much 
been lavished on so little! It is hard to 
think of an analogy—unless you can 
conceive of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra devoting an entire concert to 
“chopsticks!” 

For all their air of gracious living, 
the fashion magazines have the manners 
of a new-rich Cockney. They exploit 
people and insult human dignity merci- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Van So-and-So is shown in her 
home and garden. Mrs. Van So-and-So 
is a woman of accomplishment, but to 
the fashion magazines she is just an- 
other clothes horse, important for what 
she wears while pouring cocktails, walk- 
ing her dog, and shining up her furni- 
ture with a new no-rub polish. 

A four-page feature in the April 1951 
Glamour pictures “eight happily married 
couples” under the heading, “I Love 
You Because...” Each person is quoted 
as saying he loves his mate “because.” 
Nicolas loves Pat because “. . 
you and you are beautiful — especially 
your hands.” Pat tells Nicolas“... you 


have intelligence de coeur!” Allan 


- you are 


adores Diane because “. . . you have 
humility, intimacy, dignity, and vanity. 
You are above competition.” And to 
Diane, Allan’s “actions are more precise, 
simpler, more intense, and happier than 
other people’s.” 

People have a right to talk that kind 
of flapdoodle if they wish, but any mag- 
azine which tells on them is a DOG, in 
the full, non-rag-business sense of that 
word! Small wonder that a_ literary 
critic, commenting on fashion magazines 
some years ago, found them “edited in 
a spirit of absolute contempt for their 
readers!” 


A‘ told, there are thirty-eight Amer- 
ican fashion magazines, with an 
aggregate circulation per issue of about 
six million and an average yearly adver- 
tising take of some twenty-three million 
dollars. The ones mentioned here are 
the best known and seemingly the most 
influential. 

To say the least, they are a curious 
mixture of brilliance and brass. They 
publish some of the finest magazine 
writing in the country and some of the 
shabbiest. They are as glamorous, as 
grubby, as theatrical, and as overwrought 
as the business that feeds them: lush and 
expensive compendia of smart rags, 
fashionable writing, and bad manners, 
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To Lin Chan, the wheat was a joyful symbol. 


For frail humanity can perish by fire and the 


sword, but the wheat survives, richer than before 


by FRANCIS E. O°GORMAN 


LONG the side of the stream that 
ran by the edge of his farm the 
fields were flooded, and the rice plants 
struggled to take root. The soy beans 
that fringed the farm would show soon. 
And over all the land the first heads of 
the wheat appeared, the tiny knives of 
green that cut the way for the rich fruit 
that would come with summer. 

Lin Chan looked upon the fields, and 
warmth surged through his thin chest, 
rising like wine into his singing brain. 

The fields of Wong were sown, too, 
Lin noticed. There was no rice, but 
much wheat. It was not only, Lin knew, 
the back-breaking effort of planting the 
rice that deterred Wong; he _ had 
planted the wheat because from it could 
be distilled the stronger wine, the white 
Kao-Liang. By this time in late spring 
Wong would have gambled away most 
of his money, would be coming over to 
see Lin, to be fed, to drink with him. 

Lin turned from his door and walked 
to the fire where two pots simmered. 
He bent over them, stirred them 
thoughtlessly. Behind him he heard the 
sudden steps of little Lin-Wun, his 
grandson The boy stood in the door 
a moment, trotted across the room to the 
side of his tall grandfather, sniffed the 
odors of the cooking appreciatively, 
looked up smiling. There was the same 
desperate eagerness in the boy’s eyes 
that always moved the old man. For the 
child had not spoken in his nine years 
of life. Perfect in body—except that 
he could not hear and he could not 
speak. 

Sometimes the dumbness haunted Lin, 
when he wondered if the malady visited 
upon the boy could be a punishment for 
his own sins. Superstition was thousands 
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of years deep in his soul, and he could 
not help wondering if the Chinese gods 
were not venting their wrath because 
he had become a Christian. Then the 
logic of his beliefs would push up 
through the superstition, and he would 
know that there was a deeper meaning 
behind this than the punishment of his 
sins in his grandson. 

“I know how hard it is,” the priest 
had said when Lin’s wife died just after 
the birth of his son. “But remember, 
because she died so young, you will 
somehow gather greatness out of her 
death. No one dies without leaving 
behind riches in the spirit. Death ends 
nothing for her, but begins everything; 
the loss is in some mysterious way your 
gain. I do not know how, only I know 
it is true.” 

Now the priest was dead, killed in 
the northern provinces, and Lin won- 
dered who had gathered the harvest of 
greatness the priest had left in dying; 
or who grew greater by the dumbness of 
this boy. Everything lost, everything 
dead —all springing up like the dead 
wheat germ into a rich harvest of bread 
and wine. It was too big for him, too 
confusing. But there was truth in it 
somewhere, of that he was sure. The 
pots hissed and bubbled through his 
dreaming. 

He set out three bowls on the table, 
filled two of them Perhaps Wong 
would be over. He made the sign of the 
cross over the food. The boy watched 
his lips eagerly till he finished the 
prayer, then plunged into the dinner. 
When Lin smiled over the head of the 
hungry boy, he noticed the door move 


FRANCIS E. O’GORMAN, graduate of Catho- 
lic University, obtained his M.A. at Fordham. 
He now teaches writing courses at Marywood 
College, in Scranton, Pa. 





slightly. It opened slowly and the head 
of Wong appeared, his crafty eyes de- 
vouring the food even before he raised 
them to Lin. 

“Come in, brother, and eat with us.” 

Wong’s move across the floor had the 
hungry expectancy of a panther sight- 
ing food. He seized the pots and em- 
tied them into the third bowl. His 
chopsticks moved in a rapid rhythm, 
and his eating became a pulsation of 
sucking, with an occasional wet belch. 
When he was halfway through the bowl 
he paused, set down the sticks, rubbed 
his hand across his sweating forehead. 

“It is good.” He did not wait for 
Lin to comment. “But I am dry.” He 
raised his eyebrows quizzically. 

Lin looked at the boy. “Afterward, 
Wong, when the child is abed.” 

Wong frowned down at the boy, and 
when Lin saw that look, he hated Wong 
for the moment. But within he knew 
that it was himself he hated. He was 
ashamed of the wine, ashamed to drink 
it before the boy, because the wine 
held the fascination of horror for him. 
He could not stop drinking it till he 
was out of his senses. He knew it, and 
so was.ashamed. He could do without 
it for weeks, but the taste was like a 
hand that gripped his throat and held 
him till the bottle was drained. There 
was in the bottle the great surcease from 
pain, the magic door to forgetfulness, 
death to the memory of. . . no, not her, 
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.. but him... 
- his only son... . 
yes of Wong were sharp upon 
robing into his thoughts. “Do 
r from Lin-San?” 
shook his head. “I know only 
s with Mao Tse-tung. I do not 
» hear from him. For he is evil, 
more my son.” The face of 


was not lost . 


in peered up at him. “But if 
ild leave his evil and come back 


;od, then I would take him into 
again and would walk beside 
the fields, through the rice, and 
ind the wheat. And we: would 
yme to Lin-Wun and find the 
who was his wife that he sent 
s home. And we.. .” 
ypped and turned toward the 
tears burned down his cheeks 
flames, washed the dream away. 








He realized that the soldiers around him were chanting the responses with him 


He knew that Wong was watching the 
tears and would be smiling. 

“He spit on your Cross.” 
voice was happy as he said it. 

“Yes. He spit on his God.” 

“He is very evil.” Lin did not answer. 
Wong began sucking the food down 
again. After a pause he said: “He can- 
not be forgiven for spitting on the 
Cross, can he?” 

Lin looked into the fire. He reached 
over and touched the head of the boy, 
who had finished eating and was smil- 
ing up at his grandfather. 

“He can be forgiven most easily for 
that of all his sins. But for what he 
has done to his wife, and this boy... .” 

“It will be bad for you if he does 
not help you when Mao comes. You 
have much land, and you worship at 
the Cross.” 


Wong’s 


“It will be bad for all of us.” 

“But for you especially. You have so 
much land.” There was a note of eager 
longing in his voice, almost as if Wong 
were reciting a prayer he had long 
known. 

“Perhaps they will give it to you.” 
The corners of Lin’s mouth moved in 
a half-invisible smile. “You could tell 
them about me and they would reward 
you. Then you would be the greatest 
man in the village.” 

“Ah...” It was the sigh of a man 
whose prayer has been answered, the 
impossible prayer. He recalled himself 
quickly. “Oh, my friend.” But the No 
was an even more vigorous affirmation. 
The boy came to the grandfather. He 
sat on Lin’s lap and both stared into 
the fire together, while Lin’s hand 
stroked the long black hair on the small 
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head. Out of the corner of his eye, Lin 
saw Wong emptying the few morsels of 
food from Lin-Wun’s bow] into his own. 
Lin patted the boy again, then lifted 
him to the floor, pointed to the next 
room where the boy slept. Lin-Wun 
looked stubborn for a moment, but he 
moved slowly across the floor to the 
door, waved and smiled, then went in. 
They could hear him undressing in the 
half-darkness, then the sound of the bed 
creaking. “There was a sudden feeling 
of cold in Lin’s heart with the creak of 
the bed. He almost feared to look at 
Wong. He stood before the fire a mo- 
ment, then walked’ to the corner where 
the chess set was placed. He carried it 
over to the table before the fire, set it 
up between himself and Wong, pushing 
the white pieces across the board. The 
bowls on the table smelled faintly sour. 
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He put them in the corner of the room. 
When he turned, Wong was staring at 
him with huge eyes, his mouth open, the 
teeth grinning up at him. 

“We will drink some Hwang-Chiu,” 
said Lin. 

Wong frowned. “Kao-Liang. It is 
cold tonight.” Lin knew he was think- 
ing of the power of the wine, not the 
cold. 

“Hwang-Chiu!” It was final. 

66 WANG-Chiu.” The acceptance 

was surly, but his eyes glowed sud- 
denly when Lin came from his room 
with the bottle of golden wine glittering 
in the light of the fire. Lin filled the 
glasses. They raised them, and each 
took a long draught. 

Lin reached out and touched a pawn, 
fingered it for a moment. How complex, 
he thought, were the pawns of life, yet 
how easily moved. He moved the pawn 
out two squares. Wong shrugged, moved 
his own pawn out against Lin’s. Lin 
bent over the board, studied it. He 
moved again, took the glass as he sat 
back. He saw Wong’s finger touch the 
bishop fondly, rub the mitered head, 
then his hand drifted to a knight and 
moved it out. But it was the bishop, Lin 
knew, he would have to watch. It was 
an old game he could see going through 
Wong’s mind. His face was utterly im 
passive as he moved his queen boldly 
out onto the board. He took a deep 
drink of the yellow wine, filled both 
glasses again. The warmth of the wine 
pushed down into the pit of his stomach, 
up into his chest, his head, and the heat 
of the fire mingled with the surging 
warmth. Wong was studying his face. 

“The wine is good.” 

Lin nodded. “It was distilled three 
times.” 

“Kao-Liang is better, the wheat wine.” 

“The rice wine is good.” 

“It does not warm like the Kao- 
Liang.” Wong took the bottle, filled 
Lin’s glass, then his own. Lin took a 
long drink from it. It-was true. It did 
not warm like the Kao-Liang. 

He looked at Wong’s eager face. He 
knew that Wong was hoping that after 
he had taken enough yellow wine he 
would bring out the powerful white 
wine, the wine of utter forgetfulness. 

He saw something, suddenly, clearly. 

“The rice is weak,” he said, “it can- 
not grow without much water in the 
fields, and the sun kills it. But the 
wheat is strong and the sun cannot kill 
it. That is why He is the Bread of 
Life.” 

Wong looked up, puzzled 
the bread of life?” 

“Christ. The Bread of Life. The 
Wheat, not the rice. Do you see?” He 
took a drink and watched Wong’s face. 
Wong shrugged. 


“Who is 


“Yes.” He filled the glasses again. 
The bottle was nearly empty. 

Lin smiled. “You do not.” He bent 
over the board and studied the pieces. 
For the moment they seemed to waver 
before him, like the fields in the au- 
tumn. “He is the Wheat. Because He 
cannot be destroyed, like the wheat. 
You can dry up the field, but next year 
it will rain, and the wheat will be up 
again. You cut it, and it is back thicker 
If you burn it, afterward it pushes up 
through the blackness and it is greener, 
then richer and bigger than ever. It 
cannot be destroyed. If you try, it is 
greater than ever afterward. It is like 
Christ. You cannot destroy Him. He 
lives by the fire . . . not peace but the 
sword. He is the wheat of the world, the 
wine of the world . . . the white wine.” 

“You talk silly now.” Wong’s face 
had a crafty joy on it. “But we need 
more wine now. White wine.” 

Lin’s face was relaxed now, his eyes 
half focused on Wong’s face. “I do not 
talk silly.” Lin bent over the board. 
He had almost forgotten the game. 
“That is the only truth which I speak.” 
His eyes cleared for a moment. “I have 
not seen a priest for many months now 
to take the bread that is His Body and 
Blood.” 

“Ido not understand. You have plenty 
of wine. We need more now, Lin.” 


| rose to his feet. He could think 
clearly, intensely; yet thoughts were 
somehow slipping out of control. 

“I have a bottle of Ta-Chiu from the 
south,” he said. 

The greedy warmth rose in Wong’s 
eyes. 

“From your province, Wong. Yun- 
nan. 

Ta-Chiu, the wheat wine of the south, 
stronger even than the Kao-Liang of 
the north. 

“Distilled five times, Wong.” 

Wong’s eyes pleaded. He did not 
speak. Lin walked stiffly from the room, 
came back with the bottle of white wine. 
He opened it carefully, slowly, watching 
Wong lick his lips as the wine gurgled 
into the empty glasses. They raised 
them over the board. 

The wine went down easily, richly, 
then exploded inside like a flaming 
torch, blinding him in its sudden white 
heat, subsiding in a stirring glow. The 
chessmen looked up at him. Wong's 
hand moved among them like a huge 
spider crawling across the board. 

“Check.” Wong smacked his lips as 
he said it. 

Lin could not remember all the moves 
he had made. There was a plan some- 
where. He remembered the knight he 
had moved. It covered the bishop. His 
face broke into an inane smile as he re- 
moved the bishop. 
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“Uncheck.” 

Wong gaped down at the bishop Lin 
had removed. His own mind _ twisted 
back on itself suddenly, veered off into 
unknown regions, came back. But Lin 
was more drunk than he. 

‘The wine is evil,” he said. 

“Yes, it is evil.” Lin nodded. 

“You are not a good Christian to 
drink much wine.” 

“No, I am not. I am a bad Christian. 
Christ is a good Christian. He is like 
the wheat...” 

‘Do not talk about the wheat, but 
the wine. You drink much wine. That 
is bad. You would be a better Christian 
if you gave me all your wine.” 

Lin laughed. “Yes. I would be a 
better Christian, but I would be a worse 
man.” 

Wong shook his head. 
understand you.” 

“I do not understand myself.” 

Wong could feel Lin slipping away 
from him. He found a new line. 

“Maybe when Mao comes he will put 
you in prison. You tell me where you 
have your wine hidden, so it will not 
go bad. I will watch it for you.” 

Again Lin laughed, and his face be- 
came crafty. He took another drink. 
It was overpoweringly warm. “The 
wine is buried in the fields. You can 
dig it up.” 

“Ah ... but in what field?” 

“Dig for it. Perhaps you will find it.” 


“I do not 


E drank again. As he reached toward 

the table, the glass slipped from 
his hand, fell to the dirt floor. He 
watched the puddle form just in front 
of the lip of the glass. When he stooped 
to pick it up, he almost fell from the 
chair. His brain was a great confusion. 
Vong was pouring wine into the glass 
again. He raised it to his lips. The dirt 
went down with the wine, but it was 
good. He set the glass back on the table, 
found himself laughing. He could not 
remember what he was laughing about. 
Something about Wong and the wine 
and the field. Wong was picking him 
up from the floor, pushing him toward 
his bed. He was very tired, and the bed 
reached up to carry him down into it. 
For a moment his eyes cleared. 

In the light of the fire he could see 
Wong in the other room, the bottle of 
Ta-Chiu raiséd over his head. Poor 
Wong. Thirsty Wong. The figure 
moved out of focus, then back, then 
spun in a weird colored wheel that 
gradually became bigger, bigger, till the 
whole world was a huge circle of fire 
that suddenly went dark. 


The troops of Mao came south as 
summer passed over the village. Chiang’s 
men retreated before them, in trucks, 
trains, on horses, on donkeys. Because 
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most of them were farmers, or the sons 
of farmers, they kept to the roads care- 
fully, lest their passing should destroy 
the hardly raised crops. They passed 
with downcast eyes. All the soldiers of 
the world, in all ages, had walked with 
downcast eyes in retreat. And behind 
them, head-erect, smiling, came the men 
of Mao Tse-tung. 

It was, Lin realized, real, yet sec-ningly 
terribly unreal. He was in the village 
when they came. He noticed immedi- 
ately their clothing and guns were bet- 
ter than when last they occupied the 
village. There was the sureness in their 
demeanor that bespoke their determina- 
tion to stay this time. They came smil- 
ing and waving, and the people smiled 
and waved back. For one _ incredible 
moment Lin found himself waving too. 
The psychology of the conquered is in- 
explicable. Before darkness came, Lin 
left the village and went home. 

That night something happened to 
him which he could not understand 
fully. He sat with Lin-Wun at their 





@ Ugliness is a point of view: an 
ulcer is wonderful to a pathologist. 
—Austin O’Malley 





evening repast, watching the face of the 
boy as he ate. There was beautiful 
rhythm in the motion of the chopsticks 
in the small hand, the steady flow of 
the food from the plate to the mouth 
in an almost continuous circular motion. 
It slowed gradually, and the _ boy 
stopped. He had not finished the bowl. 
Lin smiled. He gestured at the bowl, 
at the boy’s mouth, then at the pot of 
tea before his own plate. It was as if 
he were saying, “Finish the bowl, then 
you may have tea.” He knew the child’s 
love for tea. 

For an instant the boy moved to com- 
ply. Then he turned his face up to Lin, 
smiled broadly and shook his head no. 
Ordinarily it would mean little to Lin. 
There was always too much food in the 
bowl. It was a secret delight of Lin to 
know that the boy always had more food 
before him than he could eat. But sud- 
denly it became terribly important that 
his will should be obeyed, that the boy 
should eat the rest of the rice. It was as 
if this were his own son, and the first 
seeds of disobedience had sprung up 
before him. A crimson rage rose from 
deep within him, seared up into his 
brain. He rose and swept his hand 
across the table, across the face of Lin- 
Wun. 

Afterward he could not remember 
how he had picked up Lin-Wun nor 
how he had carried him to the chair 
before the fire. He could only remember 








holding the boy tight against his breast, 
stroking his face, kissing the small dark 
head, weeping bitterly as he did so, 
Sometimes he moved his lips as if to 
beg the boy’s forgiveness, lips from 
which no sound came; and the boy’s lips 
moved in a confused answering pattern 
wherein, somehow, was gestured the 
deep love between them. 

After a while the door opened and 
Wong came in. He was dirtier than 
usual. Excitement ran deep within him, 
occasionally shaking the surface, but he 
saw immediately that something was 
amiss. He sat by the table in silence 
and waited. After an hour Lin-Wun 
went to sleep, and Lin carried him into 
his small bed. He awakened when Lin 
undressed him, but slept immediately 
again. Lin knelt by the bed. He pressed 
his cheek down against the boy’s. 

“Oh, Christ ... He is so small... 
I am an evil man and forget You 
often . But do not forget him, 
Christ ... Do not forget him... He 
is sO omall:, ..-" 

The eyes of Wong devoured him 
when he came out. He seemed particu- 
larly revolting to Lin that night, but 
at least he was company. Lin did not 
want to be alone that night. He paused 
before the door to his own room. No 
use bringing the yellow wine first. He 
took two bottles of Kao-Liang from 
under the bed and went out to where 
Wong waited. The colorlessness of the 
wine struck him suddenly, so white, so 
innocent, so powerful, so blessed. He 
pushed one across to Wong. Wong's 
fingers trembled as he opened the bottle, 
as though it were important for him 
to drink quickly. The chess board oc- 
curred to Lin for a moment, but he 
rejected it. There was little need to 
pretend to play the same interminable 
game they always played. They both 
wanted only drink. He took a long 
gulp. He set the half-empty glass on the 
table, refilled it. There were little bub- 
bles breaking up toward the top, anx- 
ious little bubbles whispering in the 
glass, whispering lies to him, whispering 
old, old lies. 

Then there was a new sound. 


LL day long, and late into the eve- 

ning, the trucks passed along the 
distant road, till the hum mingled with 
the other sounds and was lost. But now 
he heard the hum again, one distinct 
above the others. There was a fatal 
deliberateness about it. He heard one 
engine clearly, and knew it labored over 
the broken road that led to his house. 

. . . So soon, he thought. Not even 
one night and they come. Someone 
must be desperately anxious for them to 
have me. Someone. Wong? Or even 
Lin San? Oh, God, no. Let it not be 
Lin San. No son could do that... 
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He remembered that face when last he 
saw it before Lin went into the hills 
with Mao. Perhaps it was... He 
looked up at the figure standing in the 
doorway. 

“You are Lin Chan, father of this 
house?” 

He nodded. His tongue was suddenly 
dry. The bottle glittered, and he reached 
with shaking hands for the glass of Kao- 
Liang. As he reached for the glass he 
saw Wong’s face; in an instant he knew 
the answer. Wong! It was not a sur- 
prise. He could have predicted it. But 
it hurt swiftly and sharply. 

“Come with me: you are wanted in 
the village.” 

“I am old.” It struck him, incon- 
gruously, that he did not really believe 
this. 

“You're young enough to drink; 
you're young enough to come with me. 
Hurry.” 

The drink warmed him. Tonight he 
would not finish the bottle. It was a 
strange cure effected on him. He rose 
slowly to his feet, wrapped his cloak 
about his shoulders. Even the summer 
nights were cool. As he came to the 
door he turned. Wong was watching 
him. 

“Wong, you must take care of Lin- 
Wun. My curse be upon you if you do 
not care for him as I would care for 
him.” 

He did not wait for the answer. 


They had taken over the police sta- 
tion, the two-room house where Chiang 
had once had his headquarters. A short 
ugly man, obviously in command, rose 
as Lin entered the outer room. He ges- 
tured Lin into the seat opposite him at 
the huge desk. 

“You are Lin Chan?” 

Lin nodded. The 


man __ shuffled 








Afterward, he could not 
remember how he had 
carried Lin-Wun to 

the chair before 
the fire 
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through some papers on his desk, ex- 
tracted one. 

“I am Ho Sin Yin, Colonel of the 
First Army of the People’s Army of 
China.” Lin was silent. The people’s 
army! 

“You have a son with the People’s 
Army.” Lin stared ahead, nodded slowly. 
“Good. A fine soldier. 1 know him. He 
is a leader.” Again the picture of his son 
came to him against his will. He tried 
to picture the boy he knew before he 
became the man he did not want to 
know. The Colonel was speaking again; 
Lin forced himself back to attention. 

“, .. So we will expect your co-opera- 
tion in all matters. In your position in 
the village, the people will follow.” 

The Colonel rose from his desk, smil- 
ing. This was not what Lin expected. 
There was something wrong. 

“Is there a priest in the village?” 

Lin shook his head. “No, we have not 
seen a priest in the village for a long 
time. It is many months since I 
me. 

The look in the Colonel’s eye froze 
him. When the Colonel spoke there was 
a softer, deadlier note in his voice. “‘Ah, 
yes. You are a Christian. There must 
be an end to that. In the new China,” 
his voice suddenly took on an incanta- 
tion note, “there will be no evil priest- 
and God-mongering. We will release the 
people from the snares of the Christers. 
We will drive them out, burn them, cut 
them down, destroy them.” 

For an instant Lin remembered the 
wheat, the burnt, cut, destroyed fields. 
He almost smiled. The Colonel was 
looking down at him, he was fingering 
a stone he had used for a paperweight. 
“You, first of all, must give up this 
Christ, this foolishness, these evil priests. 
The others will follow. But first, you.” 

Lin shook his head. “No,” he said. 


“I will not give Him up.” His voice 
sounded tired, even to himself. “He is 
all that is left. I have done much 
evil, but I will not renounce Him. He 
has been my friend when there was 
none other left to me. You cannot take 
Him away from me.” 

The Colonel fingered the rock thought- 
fully. “You will be killed.” It was ap- 
parently a pleasant thought for the 
Colonel. He looked down at the old 
man before him. 

“Death.” Lin stretched his hands out 
before him. “See these hands,” he said, 
“For seventy-three years they have la- 
bored, in the field, and in the house, 
and in the village. From the time before 
I can remember they have labored. Do 
you think they fear to go down to their 
rest now. Do they not want peace at 
last, and sleep, and no work tomorrow? 
I am too old, Colonel, too old to fear 
death. It is a tale of terror you tell the 
young. I see it too near to fear it. 1 
am too tired, Colonel. You do not know 
how tired I am.” His hands fell wearily 
on the desk before him. 

He waited for the answer. Perhaps 
they would kill him now, in the chair. 
Perhaps they would not even make him 
kneel by his own grave for the bullet 
in the back of the neck. There was a 
flash of the Colonel’s hand before him 
and the whole room burst into a scream- 
ing, terrible flame of agony. A fire 
bleared his eyes, burnt down into his 
throat, fire that seemed to consume his 
brain. Then the flames subsided. He 
was lying on the floor. The agony was in 
his arm now, his hand. He looked down 
at the hand. The fingers were crushed, 
bleeding. The Colonel was smiling down 
at him, still rolling the stone between 
his hands. There was blood on it. He 
could not stop the moaning, but his 
mind was fighting it. This was the ex- 
quisite finesse of pain, and he knew it 
was not too much. After a while there 
would be no pain. 


HE Colonel bent over him. He 

kicked Lin’s hand, laughing as the 
old man tried to pull the broken fingers 
away. “You old fool.” His voice was 
almost sweet. “Do you think we have not 
broken people like you before? Just be- 
cause you have a son with us, did you 
think you would be spared?” He laughed 
loudly now, and a new light came. into 
his eyes. “You have a grandson?” 

The pain suddenly became a sick one 
deep in his stomach. Lin-Wun! Oh, 
Christ, You are his protector. 

“You would like to see him beaten? 
Broken, like your hand? You think we 
would not do it.” He kicked the fingers 
again. They were past pain now. “But 
we would.” He laughed again, and 
started toward the door. There were 
soldiers outside to do his will. 
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NIGHTFALL 


by MARGARET M. DALY 


I shall watch the girl sun 
Wind down her hair, 
Each bright pin plucked out with care, 


Till she is done. 


And before her glass, 


With candle eyes, 


The calm Queen Mother of the skies 
Shall sit, and a few clouds pass. 





“Wait!” Lin struggled slowly to the 
chair. “He is only a boy. You could not 
touch him.” There was only the half- 
smile for an answer. “He is dumb. He 
would not understand.” 

. Oh God, if You are just, why do 
You let this man live? 

“He would never understand.” 

Che face turned away from his toward 
the door, the feet moved slowly away. 
“Stop!” The figure turned to face him 
again, just at the door. “He is asleep. 
You must not touch him.” He sagged in 
the chair like a bag that is suddenly 
emptied. He did not recognize his own 
voice when it came whispering. “I will 
do what you will.” 

[he face moved back toward him. 
There was a paper before him now. 
“Sign here.’ Out of the confusion before 
him he could see the name of Mao 
Tse-tung in the print, with a long list 
of signatures beneath, the men who had 
become his new slaves. Wong’s name 
led the list, boldly ideographed at the 
top. After it, the other cowards, and now 
his own to complete the list. The 
Colonel pulled the pen out of his hand. 
Other men had come into the room, 
soldiers. They all had the same smile. 
They had seen this often, and each time 


there was new sport. The Colonel bent 
over him. 


“Christ is a dog. Say that.” 

“Christ is a dog.” 

“Christ is a pig. Say that.” 

“Christ is a pig.” 

“Christ is the son of a pig. Say that.” 
“Christ is 


the son of a pig.” 

They went on together, priest and 
parishioner, in the litany of Satan. They 
finished it, and he realized that the 
soldiers around were chanting the re- 
sponses with him. The Colonel held 
something up before his eyes. It was a 
Crucifix. “Spit on this.” He had to work 
to get some saliva into his mouth. He 
spat on it. They helped him to his feet 
and threw the cloak over his shoulders. 

“Go home, old man. Now you are 
one of us.” He started out, a soldier 
holding him by the arm. “Step on this 
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when you go out.” The Crucifix lay be- 
fore him on the floor. His foot crushed 
the face. He was careful not to step on 
the hands. , 

It was black around the house when 
he got there, but the last coals of the 
fire threw some little light inside. He 
moved slowly toward his small room. 
He noticed the bottles on the table, 
both empty, and from his room there 
was the sound of deep snoring. In the 
darkness he gradually made out the fig- 
ure of Wong stretched out on his bed. 
He was too tired to try to move him, 
but .stretched out on the floor and 
wrapped his cloak around himself. 
There was a snort from the bed, and he 
saw two glistening eyes staring down at 
him. Then the glittering was gone, and 
the snoring began again. He curled him- 
self around the agony of his hand, 
groaning, and lay in pain till the edge 
of morning crept across the window. 
Then he slept. When he awoke, Wong 
was gone. 


For the next week Wong did not 
come. Sometimes Lin would see him as 
he worked in the fields in the afternoon, 
and always Wong would wave to him 
but would be sure to be on the far side 
of his field when Lin came close to the 
edge of his own. . . . It was a grim 
game of hiding one’s face so there would 
be no chance to lose it. There was even 
an amusing element in it for Lin. He 
knew how Wong coveted his land — and 
the wine that was hidden on it; and the 
silence of the nights told that Wong was 
not coming home drunk. It was, Lin 
knew, a terrible torture for Wong to 
know that there was wine in abundance 
near-by, yet to be too fearful to ap- 
proach it. But Lin could not laugh. 

The harvest would be coming soon, 
and he looked forward with dread to it. 
His hand had frozen into the broken, 
twisted shape in which he had held it 
to alleviate the pain those first days after 
it was broken. He could hardly touch it 
without needles of fire running up his 
arm. He would have to hire help for the 





harvest, paying out of his crops the lit- 
tle extra money he saved so carefully 
each year. 

Then one night Wong came again. 

It was long past the hour when Lin- 
Wun had gone to bed. The fire was 
high, for autumn was coming, and the 
nights were colder now, clearer. There 
was a bottle of Hwang-Chiu beside him 
on the table, untouched; for he found 
nothing in the wine now, not even for- 
getfulness. He heard the feet scuffling 
up to the door, the careful opening of 
it, then the breathing of Wong behind 
him. He did not turn. 

“Sit yourself, brother.” Wong did not 
move. Lin turned slowly and looked 
into his face. It seemed older tonight, 
almost as old as Lin’s, and there was a 
turbulence of excitement in it he had 
seen before. But what this time? 

“They have taken a priest.” Wong 
was breathing heavily. Lin’s stomach 
turned. 

“A priest?” 

“Yes, in hiding in the hills. A great 
priest with the ring on his right hand.” 

It was the Bishop who came through 
the provinces each year confirming the 
children when he could. A great weight 
settled on the heart of Lin. 

“Where is he?” 


E hoped that Wong would not 

answer the question. He prayed 
Wong would drink wine and leave him 
to his own private damnation. But 
Wong moved around the table close to 
him, slid into the chair. His voice was a 
whisper. 

“In the village, at the prison house.” 
He licked his lips and breathed heavily. 
“They have had him only two days. One 
man only guards him tonight.” 

The bitterness again welled up even 
into Lin’s mouth. He knew what Wong 
meant. ; 

“For a bottle of Ta-Chiu you could 
see him.” 

The face of Wong hung before him. 


Get Thee Behind me, God. ... I can- 
not do this again. . . . You cannot ask 
me... .I am finished with You. ... I 
have spit in Your face... . 


“Only one bottle. . . .”. The whisper- 
ing boomed in his head... . 

It was dark and cold when he left the 
house. The wind was sighing across the 
fields of wheat. Before the fire Wong 
raised the bottle in salute, and on his 
face was a sure smile. 


There was a dim light in the prison, 
and in the dimness the face of the sol- 
dier seemed even more evil. 

“This is no place for you, old man.” 

“I would see the priest.” 

The eyes before him became even 
narrower. 

“Go home, old fool.” 


THE SIGN 























“I have a bottle of Ta-Chiu for the 
wise soldier who would let me see the 
priest... .” 

“Ta-Chiu!” The eyes dissolved in a 
bursting flame of greed, and a thin edge 
of tongue moved across the lips. 

“And other bottles tomorrow. . . .” 
The liquid caught the golden glitter 
of the lantern. The soldier seized the 
bottle. He pushed Lin quickly toward 
the inner door. “For a few minutes.” 
When he opened it, Lin could see the 
figure in the flickering glow of the 
candle within. 


T HE Bishop was not old, hardly more 
than fifty years. He was seated 
against the wall, white in the light of the 
candle. A rosary hung from his fingers. 
On one hand glittered suddenly the 
ring. His eyes caught the soldier’s, saw 
the wine, moved to Lin. He rose before 
the old man, and then they were alone. 
Lin struggled to his knees. He held 
the hand with the ring against his 
mouth, held it desperately, and suddenly 
he was sobbing against the hand. Fin- 
gers touched him softly on the head, 
as he had often touched Lin-Wun. 
“It was dangerous for you to come, my 
son.” The voice was soft and sad, but 
the face that bent down to 
smiling. 
“I have sinned much, my father.” 
The Bishop nodded. “We have all 
sinned. Do you wish to confess?” Lin 
groaned. The face smiled at him again. 


him was 


“Is your sin that great?’ The head 
nodded before the Bishop. He shook 
his own slowly. “No, it is not that 


great.” 

“I have renounced my God.” 

“Each time we sin we renounce Him. 
Now, thanks to Him, you acknowledge 
Him.” 

“I have spit upon His face. 

“And I have often scourged Him.” 

Lin shook his head desperately. “No, 
no. I have stepped upon Him and have 
given praise to the devil.” 

“Now you will give praise to God and 
His Mother.” 

“I have cursed His Mother, and called 
her names.” 

“Then you must call her blessed; she 
is your mother and will forgive you and 
love you even more.” 

Lin shook his head. 

“And is that all?” 

The little things came back, peering 
over the mountainous sins. “I drank 
much Kao-Liang and was drunk often.” 

“That you must stop. For the wine 
that is the brother of that which be- 
comes the Blood of Christ must not be 
desecrated.” 

“And I beat my grandson in anger. 
He is dumb, and a holy boy.” 

“That, too, you must never do again. 
If you beat Christ in anger, He will 
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wait and then He will forgive you. But 
if you beat the poor dumb child in 
anger, he may never understand. And it 
could destroy him. That is a great sin.” 

Lin bowed his head low and the 
Bishop pronounced the absolution over 
him, his left hand resting on Lin’s bent 
head, his right moving slowly over him 
in the sign of the cross. He helped Lin 
to his feet. The old man looked into 
his eyes. 

“They will kill you, Father. They kill 
all priests, and you especially will be 
killed, for you are a Bishop.” 

“Yes, I suppose they will.” 

“They will break your hands.” 

For the first time the Bishop looked 
down at Lin’s hands. He saw the twisted 
fingers knotted across one another, and 
he realized suddenly what they meant. 
He lifted the hand slowly and bent over 
it, kissed it. Then he smiled long at 
Lin. 

“My hands have been kissed often 
enough,” he whispered. “It is about 
time they were broken.” 

Lin moved slowly toward the door. 
Then he turned once more to the 
Bishop. “Father, I did not step on His 
hands.” 

The Bishop smiled. “No. I knew you 





®@ Quiet is the first step to sanctifi- 
cation. 


—St. Basil 





did not. That would have hurt Him too 
much.” 
Lin pushed the door open. He stood 


with bent head. Then the realization 
of what had been lifted from his soul 
came to him, and he raised his head 
proudly. 


For the first time he noticed there 
were two people in the room now. 

One of them was the Colonel. He had 
the bottle of Ta-Chiu in his hand, and 
his face was happy. 

“Are you afraid to die?” The Bishop 
turned as he whispered the question. 

Lin’s eyes gleamed in the dark. “No. 
Now I am happy. They will not send 
for Lin-Wun this time. They want me 
to be dead.” They sat in silence for a 
while. The Bishop glanced at the beads 
which he had given to Lin. They moved 
through his fingers slowly, and the hands 
caressed them as though they were the 
hairs of Lin-Wun’s head. 

The door opened. Beyond the open 
door they both caught the first glint of 
the dawn over the countryside. 

“Old man, come out.” 

The Bishop helped Lin to his feet, 
and, as he passed him, raised his hand 
in the last blessing. There were many 
soldiers outside. The Colonel was nerv- 


ous. He did not even glance at Lin. 

“Him first. Get rid of him before the 
generals come. They will want only the 
priest.” 

They pushed him out into the streets, 
along them to the edge of the village. 
The morning was terribly alive, pulsat- 
ing, singing. 

“Here. Stop here.” There was a deep 
rut, a ditch half filled with water. They 
were behind him. One of them raised 
his gun. 

“Fool.” The other struck the barrel 
aside. “Do you wish to waken the gen- 
erals?” He raised the butt of his rifle 
and poised it behind Lin’s neck. 

The living morning rose all around 
them, became a scream of joy, then an 
icy spike of pain that drove up into his 
brain and exploded in a glorious sun. 
He lay, his head hanging over the ditch. 

The soldier moved up closer, methodi- 
cally began beating his brains out with 
the butt of the rifle. He was standing 
on the broken hand as he swung down 
at Lin, but the hand did not move. 


T was long after dawn when Wong 

awoke, his head throbbing. His back 
was stiff from sitting in the chair all 
night. He tiptoed to Lin’s room, peered 
within. It was empty. He walked to 
the door of the house and looked across 
the fields, but only the heads of the 
wheat moved. Then he knew, and his 
face beamed back the light of the sun. 

He remembered the boy, Lin-Wun. 
Well, he did not eat much, and he 
would be help at the harvest. He looked 
around the room, walked proudly 
through his new house, swelled to fill it 
as he moved. From under Lin’s bed 
he took a fresh bottle of Kao-Liang, 
opened it, moved to the door, surveyed 
his land. 

It lay before him rippling like thick 
fur in the cool wind of morning. The 
rice fields with the hidden rich white- 
ness of them. The soy beans eating deep 
into the soil so they should keep him 
well fed throughout the winter. 

But above all the wheat. 

The wheat shaking in the wind, danc- 
ing in the bright glitter of the sun, 
reaching down for food, stretching up 
into the gold for its ripeness. Let the 
rice dry and the soy rot; the wheat 
would grow richer. If storm came now 
it mattered not. The wheat was ripe, 
and after he had harvested this with 
Lin-Wun, perhaps there would be a 
crop of winter wheat. But even if the 
snow came early and froze the heads 
peering over the cold earth, there would 
be another surging crop when spring 
came around again. 

He raised the bottle to his lips, and 
smiled as the warmth seeped through 
him. 

There would always be the wheat. 
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A monk lights the lamps hanging 
from lintel of traditional house of 
Joseph, scene of Wedding Feast of Cana. 


THE SIGN 














Bibleland Revisited =e" 


was born, lived, and died 


e As Christmas approaches, the minds and hearts of all 
true Christians naturally focus on the little country bor- 
dering the beautiful blue Mediterranean Sea where Christ 
Our Lord was born. The Holy Land, for the most part, 
has changed little since the time of Christ. The oxen 
still pull the plows, the shepherds roam the fields with 
their flocks, and the fishermen’s nets can still be seen 
drying on the shores of the lakes. Life in the hills of Pales- 
tine seems to thrive on reminiscences of the past *ather 
than in the feverish search for the new of the future; 
eternity takes precedence over time as the spiritual over the 
material. Here devoted monks preserve and cherish the 
shrines that are closely connected with the events in the life 
of Our Saviour. Here the colorful garb of the natives pro- 
vide genuine biblical atmosphere that has survived the 
centuries. 

A visit to the Holy. Land, if only in pictures, is always 
worth while, as it deepens our faith and our love for the 
Baby born in the little town of Bethlehem. 





Herod’s Gate along the wall of Jerusalem has 
changed since biblical times. People, however, 
still appear in the same picturesque dress. 




















A metal star in marble with lamps burning a a 
above marks exact spot of Christ’s birth. . FZ 








At Capharnaum, a Franciscan monastery stands 
where Christ healed the centurion’s servant. 
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BIBLELAND REVISITED 


Re oe 





The primitive carpenter shop of Nazareth re- 
minds the pilgrim of Joseph, the carpenter. 


The Church of Nazareth houses the synagogue 
where the Boy Jesus confounded the elders. 


‘ ¥ 


though plowing 


Farming has changed little, 
with an ox and mule together was forbidden. 
THE SIGN 


“Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 
Barefoot boys play in the streets of Galilee. 





A SIGN PICTURE ARTICLE 


Under a mosque in Zabulon a boy looks through “I am the Good Shepherd.” A present-day shep- 
a window at the tomb of the prophet, Jonah. herd tends his flocks near the city of Nazareth, 


Ce ke ae 

; 2 4 Three Lions 
The sea of Galilee where Christ performed The River Jordan south of the Sea of Galilee 
the miracle of the loaves and the fishes. where Christ and His disciples were baptized. 
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® Captain Bartholomew W. Hogan, USN, 1s 
Commanding officer of the U.S. Navy Medical 
School at Bethesda, Maryland. Captain Ho- 
gan’s distinguished career has been patterned 
after the words of the Holy Father: “After the 
priest, no one can give comfort and counsel 
better than the doctor. For Christian doctors 
can do so much to restrain and repress evil 
habits . . . while frequently dissipating preju- 
dices and dispelling foolish fears.” 

A graduate of Boston College Pre-med and 
of Tufts, Captain Hogan has distinguished him- 
self as a Catholic, a naval officer, and a physi- 
cian. As a Navy doctor he served in many hos- 
pitals throughout this country and also in 
Honolulu. He was assistant professor of Psychi- 
atry at Georgetown University and personnel 


officer of the V-12 program during part of the 
war 


Captain Hogan has received many decora- 


tions for his heroic work at sea. He was the 
doctor on the carrier “Wasp when this vessel 
was hit. He worked over the wounded until 
the decks were awash. He was later rescued by 
the destroyer, “Duncan,” and though wounded 
and sick himself, he continued his ministra- 
tions. 

The Navy Chaplains have high regard for 
this outstanding Catholic doctor. He has re- 
ceived many honorary degrees from Catholic 
Colleges, and has been a long and staunch 
supporter of the Midshipman’s Newman Clubs 
and other Catholic activities. He and his wife, 
Grace, have three children. 














e Mrs. Agnes Young Wells, a well-known actress 
both in the theater and on the radio, has always 
displayed the finest in Catholic traditions in her 
chosen profession. Despite the great demand on her 
time, she has managed to maintain a normal Catho- 
lic family life and can often be seen at daily Mass 
and Communion. 

Mrs. Wells, known in the theatrical world as 
Agnes Young, was born in Port Jervis, N. Y., 
attended Emerson College in Boston, and started 
her career in stock companies in the Boston area. 
She later appeared with stock companies through- 
out the country and in several New York produc- 
tions. Since 1935, Agnes Young has been a 


familiar name to radio listeners. She has ‘shared 
billings with stars of Hollywood and Broadway. 
The Theater Guild, Cavalcade of America. and the 
Armstrong Theater have featured her, and she has 


been seen often on the Big Story, F.B.1J. in Peace 
and War, and Counterspy. She has acted in many 
daytime serials and can be seen at present as “Aunt 
Jenny” five days a week over C.B.S. 

Nancy Wells, shown below with her mother, is 
now following in mother’s footsteps. She began 
her acting career just over a year ago and appeared 
last summer with a stock company in Holyoke, Mass. 
Nancy is a very active member of the Genesian 
Guild, which was organized by a group of Catholic 
professionals three years ago. Their aim is to use 
their faith and efforts to strengthen the faith of 
Catholics in the theatrical and allied professions. 
So far they have won back many fallen-away Catho- 
lics and have converted several nonbelievers to the 
true church. Like her daughter Nancy, Mrs. Wells 
has given her enthusiastic support to this specialized 
field of Catholic Action. 





All at once she realized 
that everyone was quiet 


* 


oS ae 


HE cold wind swirled snowflakes 
around the corner, heaped them in 
little running drifts on the sidewalk. 
They stung like frozen needles against 
the girl’s cheek, and a few were forced 
under her braids between her neck and 
the collar of her leather jacket. They 
slanted between her and the fast-frost- 
ing window, and all at once she realized 
she was cold and that the. spinning 
flakes had come to quiet rest on her 
eyelashes. She blinked them away, 
glanced down the emptiness of Main 
Street where one late merchant was 
locking his store. It was dark, but 
through the swirling snow the Christmas 
trees that topped each light pole shim- 
mered like miniature, iris-hued auroras. 
She turned back to the window, 
leaned closer as if to memorize its con- 
tents — the tinsel and gold bells, the wee 
fragile angels, and the delicate, wispy 
nightgowns filmy as frost flowers. Pull- 
ing down the wool cuff of her mitten she 
looked at her wrist watch, then settled 
the books more closely in the angle of 
her elbow. Without looking away from 
the lace dainties and ribbon rosettes, 
she shook her feet free from the little 
drifts that had gathered atop her arc- 
tics, stamped them, then walked rapidly 
up Main Street. 

As she scuffed along she sang, “Adeste 
fideles . . .” Through the snow the 
Christmas lights blurred, resolved them- 
selves into a glittering vision: she saw 
herself in one of the gossamer gowns, 
fine lace soft over her shoulders, elfin 
tucks at her waist, the long skirt twirl- 
ing gently above satin mules. First it 
was the pink one, then the exotic black, 
next baby blue trimmed with ribbons, 
finally the white one, most beautiful of 
all. The vision faded, as starlight pales 
at dawn, and there was only the snow 
and the tops of her arctics rubbing little 
chapped places on the backs of her legs. 

Above the wind the sound of sleigh 
bells sounded crisp and clear. As the 
horses passed, Grandpa’s old friend was 
bundled in the front seat. He peered 
through the whirl of flakes, recognized 
her, and called, “Hello, Jill—wish I 
were going in your direction.” 

“Hi, Mr. Fricke,” the girl called heart- 
ily, then added, “Merry Christmas!” 

After the sleigh disappeared she heard 
the sound of the bells carried along by 
the whistling wind .. . 


THE SIGN 
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Grammy’s was the best gift, after all. For it 


brought to Jill the heart-filling reward of 


generosity and a sweet foretaste of maturity 


by DOROTHY T. TOOKER 
and 


THOMAS FRANCIS 


RITT 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES MAZOUJIAN 


The family was just sitting down to 
dinner when Jill stomped onto the 
porch, shook off the snow, and walked 
into the kitchen. 

“My land, child, you look cold!” 
Grammy said. “Your feet wet? Maybe 
you'd better change your shoes. Hurry, 
dinner’s ready.” 

“I’m all right,” said Jill as she 
splashed in the wash basin. 

“You're late.” It was half-statement, 
half-question from Mother as Jill took 
her place at the table. 

“We had to stay late at rehearsal. 
Two dopes kept forgetting their parts.” 

“Couldn’t you prompt them?” Dad- 
dy’s eyes twinkled as if he knew he were 
starting something. 

“Of course!” Jill was serious. Then, 
looking at her dad’s face, she grinned. 
“Oh, you know I know the whole play 
by heart!” Her face was radiant. ‘Miss 
Robinson says I ought to be an actress. 
Do you think I’m smart enough?” 

“Not an actress!” Mother said. ‘We 
couldn’t stand all this excitement the 
year ‘round.” 

“But when I get to high school next 
year I'll have to say what I’m going to 
be.” 

“Let’s see how the Christmas play 
goes,” Mother said. “Now, Jill, eat 
your dinner ’fore it gets cold.” 

Jill chewed a few mouthfuls absently. 
“I saw what I want for Christmas on the 
way home.” It was a statement, definite, 
but delivered in a dreamy voice. 

“What?” Grammy asked the question 
first. 
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“A silk nightgown. There are lots 
of ’em in the Specialty Shop — they’re 
so pretty, Grammy!” 

“Is that all?” Daddy was plainly dis- 
illusioned. 

“I want one!” Jill said the words 
with a defensive pout, then grinned, 
“Any one would do.. .” 

“Jill, honey, I saw them today too, 
and they are lovely. But they aren’t 
for children.” 

“I’m not a child—I’m thirteen and 
I want one just the same.” 

Grammy sat back, beaming. “Well, 
now,” she said, “just eat your dinner 
and don’t fret.” 

She nodded and smiled, then cast a 
glance of intended mystery at Mother. 

“Dear Grammy,” Jill thought rather 
than spoke. “She always gets me what 
I want.” 

It was funny about Grammy. They 
two had always been such pals, like kids 
together, but lately she seemed to be 
growing away from Grammy. It seemed 
as though she were leaving Grammy in 
grammar school while she passed into 
maturity of high school and woman- 
hood. Mother, Jill knew, would even- 
tually slip into the place left vacant — 
but not yet— maybe when she was in 
high school or college—but not yet. 
Now there was just a vacancy permeated 
with the twilight of transition. Some- 
times it annoyed Jill—she wanted 
Grammy to keep pace—but now she 
was glad Grammy was not acting like 
other grown-ups. This time she was glad 
she could be sure Grammy intended 


buying her a silk nighty. Somehow, she 
needed to know—the suspense would 
have been unbearable otherwise. 

“I don’t suppose it'll fit in the right 
places,” she said humbly, “I’m too fat.” 

“Oh no, you're not,” said Grammy. 
“Now do have another helpin’ of my 
baked beans.” She hopped up with the 
serving dish and went to Jill’s side. 

“You'll slim up in a year or so,” said 
Daddy. 

Jill took the beans. Beans and heav- 
enly nightgowns in one breath! “I don’t 
care what color I get either —they’re 
all divine.” 

She sighed, then smiled to herself, 
“Mother, can I wear lipstick next year 
— and can I do my hair up?” She spoke 
softly, fearing she would be treated as 
a child again. 

“Maybe,” said Mother, 
when the time comes.” 

So! She had asked too soon! Still, 
she continued insistently, “But can I? 
I’ve got to some time and these braids 
look silly when I play soccer.” 

“Yes, Jill, I think you can,” said Dad 
aloud, “but why not cut your hair in- 
stead of doing it up? It’s beautiful hair, 
but I don’t think an up-sweep would be 
becoming when you play.” 


“we'll see 


. 


Juz looked at him to see if he was 
laughing at her. But his eyes 
were seriously studying the contours of 
her head and the golden braids that 
reached to her waist. Then he grinned. 

“But don’t do it this week,” he said. 
“They wouldn’t appreciate a shorn Ma- 
donna in the church pageant.” 

Jill smiled, shaking her head as they 
got up from the table. She knew the 
dramatic effect of her golden curls 
loosed in flowing ringlets over the man- 
tle of Mary. Just then she decided it 
would be the blue nightgown, iridescent 
as the lining of a mussel shell — it would 
be most becoming. 

The next morning Jill got a ride to 
school and all day she waited in antici- 
pation — she saw herself standing before 
the lighted window of the Specialty 
Shop. Each night that wonderful week 
before Christmas she had practiced im- 
patiently for the school play, anxiously 
hurrying out after rehearsals in spite of 
the calls from the girls to wait. Some- 
times she walked up with one of the 
boys — boys could always get ready to 
leave faster, but she always managed to 
reach the Specialty Shop alone. No one 
could share the communion of standing 
in silence before that glittering window 
of beauty. 

Her classmates seemed intangibly dif- 
ferent during the last few days — they 
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were kiddish! A few of them even 
wanted playthings for Christmas! Con- 
templating the nightgowns, Jill felt 
pulled from them onto the threshold of 
adulthood. In that mood she definitely 
decided that the seductive black gown 
of sophisticated satin with lace inserts 
was her choice. If she had it she.might 
even risk pinning her hair up before 
she went to bed! 

Some evenings later Grammy point- 
edly announced that she had finished 
her Christmas shopping. Jill stopped 
her homework and laid her pencil down 
on the table. Grammy beamed at her. 
“Yes,” she said slowly, “every last thing 


is ready to go under the tree. I bought ” 


everything I was looking for.” 

Chat night Jill lay awake long after 
the family had gone to sleep. Time 
should be flying with the school play 
and the pageant and the rehearsals, but 
it dragged. Wondering if Christmas 
would ever come, she slept... . 

\s she left the house the next morn- 
ing one of the neighbors pulled his car 
up beside her. 

“Want a ride to school, Jill?” he 
asked 

“No, thanks,” she said, “I’ve got an 
errand to do.” 

He drove on, and she hurried down 
to peer eagerly into the Specialty Shop 
window to see if one of the nighties 
was gone. She might have known that 
hers would come from stock, not from 
the window, but she walked on, feeling 
disappointed because the window had 
not been disturbed. The torture of an- 
ticipating her gift was mounting... . 

She missed a cue at rehearsal that 
afternoon. 

“Why, Jill, what is the matter?” her 
teacher asked. “You never did that be- 
fore!”’ 
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Jill could not tell her she had changed 
her mind about the nighties at that in- 
stant. After all, the black was a bit too 
glamorous for her. The pink, with its 
rows of silken rosebuds would be 
best.... | 

Christmas Eve was a hectic day. The 
play in the afternoon and the pageant 
in the evening sent time fleeing. And 
for the first time since she had seen 
the nightgowns, Jill completely forgot 
about them. The few hours of fevered 
excitement and adulation she enjoyed — 
she was leading lady. It was fun, real 
adult living, doing something worth- 
while, and she played her part to the 
hilt. The compliments and_ holiday 
greetings fell around her like the fall- 
ing of heavy snow. Then she was out- 
side, walking through the icy night with 
the family. Still slightly overcome with 
the thrills, she threw a kiss from a mit- 
tened hand as they passed the Specialty 
Shop. 

It was late, almost time for church, 
but they went through the usual family 
ceremony of piling gaily decked gifts 
under the Christmas tree — each person’s 
in a different place, all the stacks even- 
tually merging to form a big, colorful 
arc around the base of the tree. Vainly 
Jill looked for a package for herself that 
might be the nightgown. Just at the 
last minute, Grammy jumped up. 

“My stars!” she exclaimed in mock 
dismay, “I’ve forgot something!” 

She hurried to the hall closet and 
returned with a package that she ten- 
derly put under the tree. Then 
Grammy sat back, smiling in satisfac- 
tion. All eyes were on Jill, and she bit 
her lip in momentary vexation because 
Grammy pretended to forget. Then she 
smiled, knowing it didn’t matter which 
nightgown was inside. 


She heard the sound of the 
bells carried along by 
the whistling winds 


“Come on,” Mother called, seating 
herself at the piano. “Let’s sing one 
carol — then we'll go to Midnight Mass.” 

They stood around the piano and 
Dad slipped his arm around Jill as 
Mother started to play. 

Christmas Day dawned like a picture 
on a gift calendar. The huge fluffy 
snowflakes were piled on evergreen 
boughs, cushioning bare branches with 
quilted tufts. The air rang with the 
chime of bells and through the house 
the odors of roasting turkey, tart ber- 
ries, and luscious pies drifted invitingly. 
They finally assembled around the tree 
to distribute gifts. Jill sat on the floor 
and surveyed the crisp, glittering pile, 
gay with silvered paper, ribbons, and 
sprigs of holly. She opened a book from 
Mother and flipped the pages. 

“Thank you, Mother,” she called 
across an accumulating pile of discarded 
tissue wrappings, adding her cry to the 
happy calls that were buzzing around 
the tree. As she reached for the next 
gift she felt Grammy’s eyes. The worn 
hands had stopped untying the big box 
in her lap and her face was alight with 
eagerness. Jill winked, put the present 
aside. 

* I always leave the best till last,” she 
said. 


RAMMY’S eyes crinkled at the edges, 

her smile broadened, and Jill knew 
Grammy would enjoy the painful joy ol 
waiting till the last. Such delicious an- 
ticipation! She could still wonder which 
one it would be. She- reached, then 
withdrew her hand. She would wait 
till last. With a burst of speed she 


. opened her remaining gifts, dreading 


to end the gleeful suspense, yet too 
anxious to wait. Tearing the seals that 
held the holly paper around Grammy’s 
present, she decided that the starry 
white was her favorite, but that Grammy 
had chosen the soft blue. Then the paper 
fell away from the box and she tossed 
aside the lid. In the folds of the tissue 
lay a rayon nightgown with long sleeves 
and a Peter Pan collar trimmed with 
wee machine stitching—a nightgown 
for a kid; maybe a seventh grader. Its 
full skirt hung straight from its little- 
girl yoke. And there was a pocket! 

Jill sat silent. She was overwhelmed 
by the sudden memory of the spar- 
kling Specialty Shop window —she sat 
staring at the child’s nightgown — sat 
silent and unbelieving. All at once she 
realized that everyone was quiet. She 
knew her eyes were brimming, and with 
a wrenching effort she blinked slowly, 
carefully, easing the tears so they ran 
down inside her nose. Her lashes were 
misty as she looked at Grammy, and her 
eyes were expressionless. Then recog- 
nizing the old lady’s excitement, her 
childish eagerness, Jill knew she could 
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not fail her. She smiled slowly like a 
Madonna. Choking down the rising 
resentment and disappointment, she 
got to her feet and crossed the room. 

“Grammy,” she said softly, her cheek 
against the wrinkled one, “you always 
get me what I want most. You knew I 
wanted a pretty nighty so badly — 
Thank you, thank you.” 


HE tears were dangerously near 

again, so she pushed her burning 
face into Grammy’s snowy hair and 
hugged her tight. She finally pulled 
away and saw that Grammy’s eyes were 
starry. 

“You’re a dear child,” she beamed, 
wiping her nose, “such a dear child. 
I was so glad I could get you a nighty 
—and such a practical one. I thought 
you'd like the colored stitching on the 
collar, too.” 

Jill nodded and turned away... . 

All day she smiled and sang, carol- 
ling when others were near, singing as 
if to burst her throat when the family 
gathered around the piano. Once she 
caught Grammy gazing at her and she 
gave a fond, quick glance toward the 
nightgown under the tree. It was a 
pastel rainbow from the reflection of 
the lights above. Jill could almost imag- 
ine that it was the pale pink or blue 
gown from the Specialty Shop, sur- 
rounded as it was in tinselled radiance. 
She winked at Grammy and then turned 
away and gazed out the window. The 
snow had stopped falling and through 
the dusky blue twilight she could see 
the first pinpricks of stars above the 
hills. 

When bed time came Jill made no 
protest, but drowsily got up from her 
seat in front of the open fire. She 
walked to the stairs and turned. “Good- 
night everyone — and thanks for a won- 
derful Christmas.” 

She hurried upstairs, undressed and 
turned out the light. In the dark she 
donned her old nightgown and flung 
herself into bed. Seeping up from 
downstairs she heard the contented mur- 
mur of voices, the clang of fire tongs 
as Daddy threw another log into the 
fire and heard the muted strains of 
“Silent Night” as they came from the 
radio. 

Then she cried, gustily at first with 
big, hurt, stormy sobs she had held in- 
side all day, then softly, like a tired 
woman. The bauble that had been her 
dreams was shattered, shivered into a 
million slivers like the Christmas tree 
ornament that had crashed to the floor 
when Daddy brushed too close to the 
tree. Like the ornament, she could re- 
construct the glowing splendor of the 
original, but like the fragmented splin- 
ters, its spherical reality could never be 
again. 
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From the still night. 


Come, come inside! 


You willed this straw. 


Young Child, tonight. 





CHRISTMAS SONG 


by SISTER M. MADELEVA, C.S.C. 


The earth is very beautiful with stars 
And there are wise men yet who love their light, 
Shepherds who watch their flocks and gather songs 


And though the hostels of the world be thronged, 
Its mangers wait, its stable doors swing wide. 
Mary, young girl, this is their hour and yours; 


Jesus, young Child, content You here to lie 
Among clean kine and men bemused with awe. 
Remember, Dearling, when You made Your world 


The world is blind; the world is Bethlehem 
But over it Your stars are very bright. 
With weak and wise, with Mary here I am, 





NEW BABY 


by JAMES C. G6. CONNIFF 


Proudly the livelong day his sisters come, 
Warm-eyed, gentle, twinkling with delight. 
Trailing neighbor children tippy-toe 
To share the pink and O so precious sight. 


Ringed round his cradle, hushed, they stand in awe 
To watch him sleeping, tiny, elfin, fey, 

With not a thought in all their little heads 
That as he lies, so only lately they. 


The littlest are lifted up to see, 
The boys are made to wait and, docile, do, 
While motherlike the girls gaze softly down 
And long to touch this living dolly too. 


And then at last, when all have looked their fill, 
Our eldest, smiling, motions them to go. 
And goes herself, lest she awaken him 

And not be let bring others to the show. 








Jill turned the wet pillow over and 
rested her face on the cool side. Some 
night, she knew, she would have to 
start wearing that kid’s nightgown, wear 
it until it wore out. Otherwise, Grammy 
would suspect. Now, though, she 
couldn’t — maybe after New Year’s. She 
turned and faced the window. 

Outside, the stars seemed close and 
she felt as if she could touch them. 
They were like blue and green dia- 
monds as they flashed with a frigid fire, 
silvering the snow-covered hemlocks in 
the backyard. Jill thought it looked like 
fairyland — or heaven. 

“I wonder,” she mused, “if the Christ- 
mas star is up there?” 


\s she scanned the skies a strange 


quiet enveloped her. Just for an in- 
stant she seemed to visualize herself a 
slim twenty-one, gowned as a_ bride, 
stepping forth joyfully to meet her 
bridegroom. 

Then, as the vision faded, she realized 
it was the frosty, gossamer white night- 
gown she had wanted most of all, and 
with sweet pain she understood there 
was a long time of waiting. But some 
CNY, 556. 

She lay still then, thinking of the 
kid’s nighty, the one she’d have to wear 
night after night. Then she remembered 
Grammy’s misty smile of delight that 
morning, felt again the tender embrace 
of aging arms. And remembering, she 
was glad. 
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Passionist Mission children visit the crib of Christ 


Blessed 
Christmas 


Souls to be Saved 


A little red Penny—a Dime—a Dollar, 

Souls to be saved were coins even smaller. 

The giver is blessed with a rich reward 

For tiniest gifts in the name of the Lord. 
“... for I was hungry and you gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger 
and you took me in; naked and you covered me; sick 
and you visited me; I was in prison and you came to 
me. Then the just will answer him, saying, ‘Lord, when 
did we see thee hungry, and feed thee; or thirsty, and 
give thee drink? And when did we see thee a stranger, 
and take thee in; or naked, and clothe thee? Or when 
did we see thee sick, or in prison, and come to thee?’ 
And answering, the king will say to them, ‘Amen, I 
say to you, as long as you did it for one of these, the 
least of my brethren, you did it for me.’” 


Christmas! Birthday of Christ! 


Help the Passionist Missionaries bring my little 
friends to the crib of the Infant Jesus of Bethlehem 


CAN YOU? WILL YOU? I WILL PRAY FOR YOU! 
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‘days. Pray for them, pray also for the Church in China. 





We Preach Christ Crucified 


Men of Valor 


“Go, and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.”. This com- 
mand of the Son of God, given to 

2 His apostles, determined the mis- 
pena ermane, CM. sion of the Catholic Church for all 
time, namely, the salvation of souls in all the world. 

Pope Benedict XV, the Vicar of Christ, charged the 
American Passionists with a like mission. In Decem- 
ber 1921, under the banner, “We Preach Christ Cruci- 
fied,”” the first missionaries departed for far-off China. 
Throughout thirty years, Passionist after Passionist 
followed to carry on the work for souls. 

The Province of Hunan had now become a battle 
ground. Famines, floods, persecutions, disease, and 
death challenged the stout-hearted spirit of the mis- 
sionaries. —They never wavered. They may not. Com- 
manded by the Vicar of Christ, they are apostolic 
messengers of the Son of God Himself. 

The Passionists remain in China today—some in 
prison, all others threatened. Christ’s dominion over 
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. . . “We impart to each of you, Venerable Brethren, to 
souls is contested by godlessness. There is no thought ow : . 
f retreat. “St 1 1 f | | ht” is tl H 1 all the clergy and people, and especially to those 
tree ote > 5 » Slz ¥ > 7 5. : ‘ ) 
nota wig : 200 “2 reer sellberse ~.- = oon oni who promote this most holy cause, either at home 
Father’s command. Expulsion only will separate them 


by prayer and offerings or by their labors in foreign 
lands, as a pledge of heavenly graces and of Our 
paternal affection, the Apostolic Benediction.” (Pope 
Pius XII, Encyclical on the Missions, June 2, 1951) 


from their people. What will the future bring? 
These disciples of Christ need help in these bitter 


For many years you good friends of the Passionist Missionaries have proven 
your interest in the missions by extending to a missionary an invitation to 
be an “Unseen Guest” at your Christmas table. This year, as in the past, 
missionaries look for your heart-warming welcome. We urge you not to 
forget to offer a little share of your material blessings to promote the work 
of Christ and His Church through the labors of His valiant missionaries. 





1 

| 

(Your Name) | 

i | 

Mail Invitation and Intentions to — ete 
THE MISSION PROCURATOR, A Passionist eh a ; 
MONASTERY PLACE, as unseen geen on precen es ! 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY As host to our Missionary Brethren in Christ | 
I enclose for Christmas hospitality $........ | 

| 

Bass | 

Street | 

| 

| J 
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Saga of Corruption 


\ 

The basketball mess goes on. As we go 
to press, more than thirty-four players 
from seven colleges have been involved 
n basketball scandals going back sev- 
eral years. Seven colleges: thirty-four 
young athletes. And only the naive be- 
lieve that more than the surface has 
een scratched in a shocking degrada- 
ion of a fine sport. 

Most of you know the story. Big-time 
basketball in crowded commercial 
irenas. Pyramiding gate receipts. Point 
spreads printed daily in our newspapers. 
lerrific gambling, shaving of points, 
nd finally the dumping of games by 

herwise fine American kids. Not a 
pretty sequence, is it? 

Maybe all of you don’t understand 
yme of the terminology. Maybe our 
lictionaries should be expanded to in- 
de some of the new words now in 
lmost daily use in connection with 
usketball. Words like “fix,” “dump,” 
‘point spread,” “morning line,” 
These words have new mean- 

; now. So I'll try to bring you up to 
date a little bit. 


shay 


te etc. 


Back in the 1930's, basketball outgrew 
any of the college gymnasiums, and 
yilege games were booked into large 
professional arenas. This meant larger 
crowds, bigger gate receipts, more money 


for the colleges. It also bred a new crop 
evils and led to the corruption of 
many boys. 
The big crowds, the attendant pub- 


licity, the increased interest in college 
basketball attracted the attention of the 
tin-horn gambler, the sure-thing guy, the 
fixer. For years, he thought and thought 
and racked his brain for a way to make 

sure. In the beginning there wasn’t 
so much betting on the game. Just put- 
ting it on an odds basis of say 2-1 or 
6-5 wasn’t enough to attract the kind of 

action” or betting that was necessary 
to produce big-time money. 

Then came the most vicious practice 
connected with gambling on college 
basketball—the root, I think, of all the 
evil. It was the point spread or morning 
line. This:was a new system of wagering 
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by DON DUNPHY 


in which the better team would be 
favored by points instead of odds. Un- 
fortunately, many of our newspapers 
printed this line daily and thus called 
attention to this form of betting. In 
this system, team A was favored over 
team B by, say, six points. In other 
words, if you bet on team A, your team 
had to win by more than six points. If 
you bet on team B, you could win your 
bet if B won the game or lost by less 
than six points. For example, if you bet 
on B and the final score was A 51, B 47, 
you won your bet because the margin 
was less than six. 

Why do I think the point-spread type 
of betting was the root of the evil? 
Because it gave the fixer his opening, 
his start in this saga of corruption. It 
gave him an opening in his approach to 
the weak-kneed, vacillating type of kid 
who might fall prey to his con talk and 
his money. In the beginning, he 
wouldn’t ask the boy or boys to throw 
the games outright. The college kids had 
too much loyalty to their alma maters to 
throw games. So that’s where the point 
spread came in. The arguments would 
be like this. “Look, we don’t want you 
to throw the game. Go out and win it. 
But listen, what difference does it make 
whether your team wins by ten or 
twenty or thirty points or only one 
point? As long as you win. That’s it. 
Winning’s the important thing, isn’t it?” 

The kid had to agree that it was. So 
the seed was sown. The tin horn went 
on. “Sure, win the game and you'll be 
happy and your friends in the stands 
will be happy. But see, suppose you 
only win by five points instead of ten. 
You'll still win and you'll be able to do 
yourself some good. Pick up a_ nice 
chunk of cash, maybe get a car, some 
swell clothes. And you’re not doing 
anything wrong. Your school will still 
win and everyone will be happy.” So it 
went. It was a strong argument to a 
weak kid. And, unfortunately, once he 
was in with the gambler, he was in his 
toils but good, and he couldn't get out. 
This led to more shavings of points and 
ultimately to the outright throwing of 
games. 





Rumors of fixes in basketball have 
been cropping up for years. Back in 
1945, several members of a college team 
admitted that they had agreed to throw 
a game. This should have been a warn- 
ing. Still, to the best of my knowledge, 
the college authorities did nothing more 
than deplore it as an isolated case. 

Well, the cases aren’t so isolated now. 
They're more like an epidemic. Seven 
colleges, thirty-four players. Is it the 
end? What do you think? 

However, we go blithely along. The 
colleges are still doing business at the 
same old stands. Recruiting of athletes 
continues. Recruiting. I didn’t men- 
tion that, did I? That in itself is one 
of the causes of the corruption, and the 
colleges here must take the blame. And 
so must the college presidents, who cer- 
tainly must know what’s going on in 
their schools. 

Recruiting of high-school athletes. Big 
colleges and small ones too, offering 
fabulous inducements to high-school 
stars to represent them on the gridiron 
or on the basketball courts. In itself, 
this is a form of bribery. High-school 
kids weighing dozens of offers from col- 
leges all over the country and finally ac- 
cepting the best one. How can you 
expect a kid to be loyal to a college 
when he has only gone there because he 
has gotten a better offer there than 
somewhere else? In other words, these 
boys are hired to play football and 
basketball. Let’s face it. 

Money is back of it, of course. Better 
football teams mean bigger gate receipts. 
The same for basketball. But in order 
to fill-the stands you’ve got to have a 
winning team. To have a winning team 
you’ve got to go out and get better 
players. It’s that clear. 

Is all this necessary? Sports are sup- 
posed to be extracurricular, and if they 
were kept that way, the games would be 
just as good and recruiting wouldn’t be 
necessary. 





“Stand-up guy” Dunnigan 
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What’s the reason given for all this? 
They say that the money made from 
football and basketball supports vast 
intramural programs, supports the minor 
sports. To a great extent, that’s a laugh. 

Listen to this. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
yersity hasn’t charged for any sports con- 
test in fifteen years. It takes no_per- 
centage of receipts, no guarantees when 
the team travels, and it gives none. Yet 
it will have varsity and freshman teams 
in eleven sports this year. The cost? 
Just fifty thousand dollars. Some colleges 
get that much guaranteed for a few 
games and pay nearly that much for a 
coaching staff. If Johns Hopkins can do 
it, so can the others. If they want to. 

Basketball is a fine sport and so are 
football and the other collegiate activi- 
ties. We need them in our American 
way of life. But we don’t need the 
abuses that have crept into many of 
them. It is up to the colleges to take 
stock. 


“Sportsman of the Year” 

For a change of pace, we'd like to say 
a nice word or two about Jimmy Dun- 
nigan, a grand young fellow whom the 
Buffalo Athletic Club is honoring at its 
Annual Dinner, November 12th. Jimmy 
has been chosen for the “Sportsman of 
the Year” Award by the B.A.C., and his 
host of friends around the country are 
proud of the honor that has been be- 
stowed on him. 

The award came to him for his fine 
work as Director of the Buffalo Race- 
way, the Harness Horse Track at Ham- 
burg, N. Y. His efforts on behalf of the 
sport he loves, and his work in present- 
ing a clean program in a clean establish- 
ment, have merited him this honor. 

Jimmy is what is known in the trade 
as a “Stand-up Guy,” the type of fellow 
who will go out and battle for his 
friends, particularly when the odds are 
stacked against them. And believe me, 
Jimmy has plenty of real friends. 





ipnew Wide World 
Unbeaten Rocky Marciano 
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Son of the former New York State 
Senator, John J. Dunnigan, whose fight 
for legalization of race-track betting 
brought millions to the coffers of New 
York State, Jimmy is a graduate of 
Notre Dame University. 

Good luck to you, Jimmy. 


Battered Bomber 

It wasn’t a pretty sight, seeing the 
Brown Bomber, battered and helpless, 
outside the ring, while the referee waved 
his arms to signal that it was all over. 
No, it wasn’t a pretty sight, but it fig- 
ured. It figured, all right, if Joe Louis 
kept on fighting, that some young fellow 
was going to wade into him some night 
and disdainfully smash him to the can- 
vas as he himself had done to other 
fighters so many times before. You just 
knew it was going to happen some night, 
but you kept hoping that Joe would 
retire before it did, retire as he did 
once before—only this time make it 
stick. But he didn’t. Something inside 
him must have kept telling him that he 
still had enough left to go on winning, 
to become the first man ever to regain 
the heavyweight championship of the 
world. Joe must have believed this, be- 
cause his every action in and out of the 
ring has been one of honesty and fair 
play, and if he didn’t honestly believe 
that he could win back the title, I’m 
sure he would have stuck to his original 
decision to quit. 

In his prime, Joe could have taken 
most of the current heavyweights two at 
a time, but that was in his prime. And 
your prime doesn’t last for too long. 
Apparently, Joe didn’t realize that he 
had trod the trail of greatness as a 
fighter and was leaving it behind, as 
had John L. and Jeffries and Dempsey 
and the other greats before him. He 
didn’t recognize the fact that when it’s 
gone, it’s gone for good, and it takes 
more than experience and a good left 
jab to hold off a fiery, devastating, 





Louis, greatest of them all 


youthful slugger like Rocky Marciano 
from Brockton, Mass. 

And so the end came in 2:36 of the 
8th round at Madison Square Garden 
on October 26th. It had been a close 
fight up till then, with the ex-great 
champion having an edge in the early 
rounds. But you felt that the end 
couldn’t be far off when Marciano 
gained strength from the fifth round on 
and Louis slowed to a walk, unable to 
take advantage of countless openings 
that in the old days would have meant 
the finish, but not for him. 

Then in round eight, Marciano, who 
had been crowding him, exploded a 
left hook flush on Joe’s chin, and down 
went Joe. He got to one knee, took an 
eight count, and gamely got up. Marci- 
ano wasn’t to be denied. A left and a 
right smashed home, and Joe was driven 
through the ropes to the ring apron. No 
count was necessary. It was all over. 

At this moment, we can’t be sure 
whether or not Joe will go into retire- 
ment, but one thing is sure —he’s 
through as a big-name fighter. And he’ll 
be missed. For he certainly was the best. 
A champion in the ring and out of it, 
honest as they come, kind and gracious 
to an opponent before and after a bout, 
but a deadly destroyer in the ring. 

Your reporter has broadcast most of 
the Louis fights. We have never seen 
him throw a foul punch nor do an un- 
fair thing, which is more than we can 
say for some of his opponents. 

Joe didn’t say much as a rule, but 
what he said made a lot of sense. Like 
the time he was interviewed during the 
early stages of World War II, when he 
said, ‘““We’ll win, because we’re on God's 
side.” 

Or the time he was getting ready to 
fight Max Baer and they told him that 
Jack Dempsey was going to be in 
Baer’s corner. 

“Does that worry you, Joe?” they 
asked. 

“Can Mr. Dempsey hit me?” 

“No.” 

“Then it doesn’t worry me.” 

Or the time when he was getting 
ready to fight Billy Conn the second 
time. Someone said that Conn planned 
to run from him, which brought this 
from Joe. “He can run, but he can’t 
hide.” 

But I think the classic is this one, com- 
pletely honest, as are all Joe's state- 
ments. After retiring as champion, Joe 
was co-promoter of the Walcott-Charles 
fight in Chicago to determine his suc- 
cessor. Now, ordinarily, promoters put 
on a big front at all times, even when 
things are tough. Asked about the ad- 
vance sale a few days before the fight, 
Joe floored the boxing writers by say- 
ing, “I don’t know. We ain’t sold none 
yo 

A great champion and a great guy. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


A Gift tor Our Lord 


EACH YEAR what one may term a misunderstanding about 
Christmas grows a little deeper. And deeper grows the atti- 
tude of the Christian world about it too. There are, of 
course, many reasons that can be mentioned for the con- 
dition we all bemoan, and the reasons range from material- 
istic philosophy to enterprising merchants. 

No doubt the trouble started when the original idea of 
giving a present to Christ on His birthday —a very logical 
thing to do —was gradually metamorphosed from the Magis’ 
coming with gifts to the idea of everybody giving gifts to 
everybody else. The mad nonsense of today’s screaming ad- 
vertisements, Christmas cards priced at fifty for sixty-five 
dollars, children educated to superdeveloped “gimme” in- 
stincts, is a pathetic sequel of that early series of errors. 

It is a perfectly fine and good idea to give presents. 
Sut since the whole matter has become so tiresome and 
so illogical and such a burden—why not confine presents 
to birthdays or name days or just a day when you feel like 
giving someone something, and instead give presents to 
Christ on His birthday? You will not have to go through 
vast crowds milling in department stores to get a gift for 
Him. The range is wide. Of course, if you want to go in 
for an expensive gift, you can give Him a lifetime of prayer, 
or you can go to a far country and give your life for His 
lost ones. You can give Him your money or your intelli- 
gence, or you can give a cup of water in His name. 


The Children’s Part 


WHEN I was a child, before there were any looking at 
toys on Christmas morning, I was expected to sing at least 
two stanzas of “Silent Night, Holy Night.” My voice was 
never much of a voice, but I was giving a gift of a sort 
[ see now. And it is still a sweet memory — the lighted tree, 
my father and mother and grandmother sitting by very 
quietly, and I doing the honors for the Christ Child. 
Perhaps that is the trouble with today. We are all so 
conditioned to presents, to the giving and getting of mate- 
rial presents, that the spiritual gift often gets sidetracked. 
We do not give the children enough part in Christ’s 
Christmas — not even Catholics. There is the usual Christmas 
morning Mass to which they come —and even on that day 
it is often far from what it is called; there is the créche 
and the decorated church, the Sunday School party a few 
days later, when again getting is the order of the day. I 
suppose attendance at Midnight Mass would be late for 
children and hard on parents and priests. But I remember 
reading Catherine de Hueck’s account of going to such a 
Mass with her parents in her own land when she was a 
child—a sort of family pilgrimage, and the wonder she 
felt and the awe. Whatever the decision about the late 
Mass, it does seem that we ought to make their morning 
Christmas Mass an equally fine, even if simpler service. 
Some lands take December 6 as a gift-giving day; others 
take New Year’s Day. Saint Nicholas—our Santa Claus — 
does represent the giving of material gifts. How wonderful 
it would be if one could just put all the material giving on 
Saint Nicholas Day in our land too, for old and young. 
fhen one might escape a lot of things, including the faint 
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unhappy feeling that every real Christian must have when 
he sees his great holyday put to use even by aliens to the 
Faith as a purely material day of celebration. It is possible 
that those who use it thus carelessly may some day learn 
its real meaning and its truth, but they will never learn it 
from the present celebrating of the day. For the truly great 
gift of Christmas —the gift of grace —is not found in even 
the largest and best-equipped department stores. 

There does remain one fine variety of Christmas giving 
that is both material and spiritual. That is a gift to poor 
children who would otherwise have none. But please, please, 
make it a new toy. I have always felt a deep dislike for 
the lately popular idea of collecting old toys and having 
them fixed up to give to the poor. Sometimes they are well 
repaired, but I have seen some that look very, very repaired 
indeed. What merit, what love is there in giving away junk 
you don’t want, to be made into remade junk? Why not 
give, on this one day of completely new love, something you 
really want, or at least something new and unbroken? 


Don’t Cut the Buttons Off 


LONG AGO, IN A COPY of the Youth’s Companion, I 
read the story of a little girl who gave one. of her dresses 
to the missionary barrel. She did not like the dress much 
and was not at all averse to giving it away. But she loved 
the buttons on it and so when no one was looking she cut off 
the buttons. The latter part of the story was, of course, full 
of sadness and morals—the dress taken from the pile, the 
amazed remarks, the sadness of the little girl’s mother, and 
her own realization of what she had done. Even trying to 
sew the buttons back on, which she was now very anxious to 
do, didn’t help, for in her eagerness to keep the buttons she 
had cut holes in the material. 

A Christmas page ought to carry a message, and if there is 
any text to this rambling sermon this is it: don’t cut the 
buttons off your Christmas giving. 

And now I shall suggest some real Christmas giving—for 
His homeless and His loveless and alone. There are so many 
in this sad world of today who have neither grace nor bread 
nor even the simplest sheltering hearth. The list of those 
who should have gifts is endless, but here are a few from 
all over. The Mother Josepha Orphanage, Amphinstrasse, 
Munich 8, Bavaria, Germany, where are sheltered many 
half-black, half-white babies of the war for whom neither 
government will accept responsibility. Mother Elizabeth’s 
Gardens of Light at Hiroshima, Japan, orphanages filled 
with children left alive after the atom bomb’s passing. And 
in Manitoba a young Franciscan missionary has by great 
effort half-built a small chapel in his parish of: very poor 
people, many of them half-breeds; if he can finish it there 
will be Mass for them, otherwise not, and so Father Germaine 
deClerck, of Toutes-Aides, Manitoba, Canada, could use 
your gift. And we hope you are filling your little mite boxes 
for the Passionist missions. 

If you have no money at all to spare this year, then give 
of your time. Go to the forgotten and forlorn old old 
people in institutions and promise to read or talk to them 
for an hour several times a month during the next year. 

Perhaps by such simple giving that comes from the heart 
we may réturn again to the true meaning of Christmas. 


THE SIGN 
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THE FORRESTAL DIARIES 
Ed. by Walter Millis. 581 pages. 
The Viking Press. $5.00 


The future historian 
of that turbulent, yet 
so crucial, period of 
American history that 
covers the end of the 
Roosevelt era through 
to the first critical 
battles of the cold 
war will ever have 
to refer to the For- J. V. Forrestal 

restal diaries for an immediate, intimate, 
and thinking comment on the numerous 
issues and personalities of these times. 
Recorded in the maelstrom of the mo- 
ment, but with the cool detachment of 
a highly intelligent and rigidly honest 
man, these papers are an invaluable 
document: for one thing, any on-the- 
spot notes that unfold the developments 
of the great questions plaguing the 
country about the end of the war, the 
peace terms, the multitudinous ques- 
tions of peace-time reorganization, the 
battle for unification of the armed serv- 
ices, for universal military training — 
any firsthand documents dealing with 
such matters are their own justification. 
But, above all, these papers are invalu- 
able because they are written by a man 
who refused to take sides, who never 
stooped to playing politics, and who 
relied on his merit, not his politics, 
to keep his job. 

And that, after all, is the most impor- 
tant thing about this book. Questions 
of state are important, but never as 
important as the revelation of a human 
personality. The Forrestal Diaries re- 
veal a man who ever placed country 
above party and self, and who not only 
brought honesty and intellect to his 
government duties, but, even more im- 
portant, a profound philosophy of life 
that is essentially Christian. How many 
men of high office could write “. . . when 
I became Secretary of the Navy I found 
there was in existence nowhere in gov- 
ernment any critique of Russian ob- 
jectives in terms of the underlying 
philosophy of dialectical materialism.”? 

EDWARD J. CRONIN. 





*THE END OF THE AFFAIR 
By Graham Greene. 240 pages. 
The Viking Press. $3.00 
A new novel from Graham Greene is a 
major event of any literary year, and the 
present one is likely to prove quite as 
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controversial as The Heart of the Mat- 
ter. Like its predecessor, in fact like all 
of Mr. Greene’s serious work, it is ach- 
ingly conscious at once of God and of 
sin. Briefly, it is the story of an unlaw- 
ful, even adulterous, affection trans- 
formed in the heart of the man from 
whom it is taken into what he believes 
to be hate—but in the heart of the 
woman who sacrifices it into a consum- 
ing love of God. This is the tremendous 
duel upon which the action hinges, and 
it is fought out in scenes of everyday 
realism among a great variety of people 
in the London of the First World War. 
Obviously the book is not for the im- 
mature in years or understanding, but 
no one could say its plot was any more 
immoral than—for instance —that of 
David and Bathsheba. And Graham 
Greene writes with vital artistry, with a 
tenderly ironic sympathy for human 
nature, and a sincere preoccupation 
with the Faith and its power to create 
sanctity out of unpromising material. 
Unfortunately his taste and his ethical 
judgment are less dependable, and he 
has only himself to blame if many 
readers who would welcome a work of 
adult Catholic art are alienated at 
moments by his insistence upon the 
baldest and most unnecessary of erotic 
details. Those who can keep these in 
their place will find in the book a 
thrillingly spiritual as well as emotional 

experience. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LADY 


By Irving Stone. 338 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $3.50 


The current interest 
in the wives of great 
men provides a neces- 
sary addition to the 
study of history. What 
better vantage point 
than that of the de- 
voted spouse to un- 
derstand the  inner- 
most thoughts and 
ambitions of a historical figure. The 
story of Andrew Jackson, seen through 
the eyes of his patient and loving 
Rachel, gives us a new and valuable 
approach to one of history’s most inter- 
esting personalities. Jackson's  soft- 
spoken words, uttered in the quiet of his 
Tennessee home, are surely as im- 
portant as his fiery speeches to the Con- 





Irving Stone 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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gress at Philadelphia. In the setting 
of his frontier cabin, surrounded by 
relatives and friends, we see a somewhat 
informal but nonetheless important pic- 
ture of the hero of New Orleans. 

Rachel’s view necessarily omits the 
most dramatic episodes in her husband’s 
stormy career, for she remains at home 
during his military campaigns and his 
early visits to Washington and Philadel- 
phia. Understandably so, she was much 
less impressed by the brilliance of his 
victory over the British than she was by 
the fact that victory meant her hus- 
band’s return to her side. 

As the heroine of a novel, Rachel 
does not cut an imposing figure. What 
she lacks in fire and zest, however, is 
more than outweighed by her constant 
devotion to her husband’s public career. 
Rachel’s story will long be forgotten 
when Andrew’s is fresh in the minds of 
his many admirers. Yet it is difficult 
to see how Jackson could have succeeded 
without her. 

CHARLES BRUDERLE. 


STRANGE LANDS AND 

FRIENDLY PEOPLE 
By William O. Dougias. 
Harper & Bros. 


During 1949 and 1950, 
U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice Douglas visi- 
ted the Arab world, 
Iran, Israel, Greece, 
Cyprus, and India, in 
order to “understand 
the forces that brew Ae : 
revolutions.” The ‘ fad 
bulk of his book is a W.O. Douglas 
travelogue of only average interest. He 
describes the impact of Communism on 
downtrodden peoples and, like most 
observers, reports that Red propaganda 
is distrusted but gains adherents be- 
cause it exploits native grievances. 

To offset this propaganda, the author 
suggests that the United States should 
support the reform elements everywhere 
instead of identifying ourselves with 
corrupt governments. One of his sug- 
gestions is typical of the “liberal” ap- 
proach to foreign policy. “We would 
revolutionize much of the Middle East,” 
he states, “if we threw our weight be- 
hind the right kind of TVA along the 
Tigris and Euphrates” on condition 
“that every farm watered is owned by 
the man who works it and that no man 
own more than say, thirty acres.” How- 
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336 pages. 
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The life story of 


the lawyer saint... 
Bernardine 


Realino 


Francis Sweeney, S.J. 





Renaissance Raly forms the back- 
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ground of this colorful biography. 


Here is the story of Bernardine 
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Realino, born a gentleman’s son 
and educated for the legal profes- 
sion, who renounced his birthright 
to become a priest in the town of 
Lecce. Considered a saint even in 
his own lifetime, he fs an inspiring 


example to readers of this age. 





$2.75 at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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A novel you'll read 
with delight 
—and remember 


THE 
BRIGHTER 
VISION 


by FATHER JOHN V. RYAN 


| The simple, down-to-earth story of 
a young priest’s first uphill years in 
§ 2 small town. 

) You'll be glad to know Father 
¢ Michael—and his story is as Amer- 
2 ican as apple pie. You'll share his 
? trials, tragedies, and triumphs. You'll 
laugh with him as he copes with 
crotchety parishioners, thrill with 
him as his labors bear fruit. 

For lively wit, honest sentiment, 
moving drama and deep inspiration 
you'll find no other novel more re- 
warding to read—and to give this 
Christmas — than The 

Vision. 
6 


Brighter 


At your bookstore ¢ $2.75 


McMULLEN BOOKS, INC. 
22 Park Place @ New York 7 












ever, in anotner place he says, “We must 
give up the idea that the world can or 
ought to be standardized to American 
specifications.” Whether such a policy 
would be_considered as intervention or 
dictation apparently depends upon the 
type of specification. Justice Douglas is 
a man of humane instincts, but he does 
not resolve the contradictions involved 
in his remedies. 

In explaining Nehru’s policy of “neu- 
tralism” for India, he weakens Nehru’s 
case by quoting the Indian leader as 
follows: “China is at last tackling her 
basic economic problems. The Com- 
munist government is honest. It is on 
the side of the common people.” News 
reports of mass killings by the Reds in 
China hardly supports such an opti- 
mistic view. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE VOICE OF ASIA 
By James A. Michener. 
Random House. 

Most of us realize that 

Asia is the land of 

tomorrow. Today, 

America holds _ the 

center of the stage, 

as Europe did yester- 
day. The challenge of 

Russia in the wake of / 5 A 

World War II has dis- ti 

tracted our attention J. A. Michener 

from the “trend of empire” westward. 


338 pages. 
$3.50 





The Russian problem may be solved | 


and left behind, as was the Hitler prob- 


lem. But the challenge of Asia will. | 


remain. 


It is this Asiatic reality and future | 


that Michener presents to us. We may 


disagree with his views, but we cannot | 
dispute the vast importance of what he | 
is bringing to our attention. No longer | 
the gifted fiction writer of Tales of the | 


South Pacific, he here studies with 
deadly seriousness the lands he has come 
to know. Japan, India, Indonesia, Indo- 
China, Burma, and Pakistan are some 
of these lands. What do we know of 
these vital and challenging areas of the 
world? 

Michener’s method may be a bit dis- 
concerting to the reader. Each land is 
discussed by several native persons 
whom the author interviews, and then 
Michener gives his own observations on 
the subject. The effect is sometimes 
rather scattered and distracting. But 
the book’s final chapters give a full 
survey of Asia and the problems it 
presents. 

A paramount issue faces us here in the 
increasing population pressures of India, 
China, Japan, and Indonesia. Asia’s 
population increases each ten years by 
more than the population of the United 
States. The food problem and the vast 
illiteracy add to the difficulties, But, 
perhaps, the greatest question of all is 
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FULTON J. SHEEN'S 


new book 
THREE TO GET 
MARRIED 


A book of lasting significance for 
every married person—and for 
everyone contemplating marriage. 
“Many will look to this book for 
help . . . And help they will find.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review 


At all bookstores @ $3.00 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
New York, 1, N. Y. 
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By Frank Baker—The well-known 
novelist, Frank Baker, presents a { 
unique treatment of the contents of 

the Beatitudes in short-story form. { 
Using each Beatitude as his subject, 
he has written eight imaginative plots 
that demonstrate with great forceful- 









All the stories breathe gentle, hypnotic 
grace and very evident craftsmanship. « 


$3.00 | 
\ The Armor of Faith 


By Msgr. John K. Ryan and Rev. ' 
Joseph B. Collins, $.S.—This prayer 4) 
book was designed exclusively for <\ 
Catholic men and women in uniform. |} 
The prayers, devotions and medita- i) 
tions included in this pocket-sized { 
manual were selected only after con- 

sidering the problems and circum- 

stances peculiar to the life of soldiers, 

sailors, marines and air force men. i 
The ideal gift for modern servicemen ¢ 
or servicewomen. f 


Send for our free pamphliet— 
What About Therese Neumann? 


Wherever good books are sold 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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For Christmas — 


what moral and spiritual leadership the 
United States can offer to these growing 
children of the East, who compare with 
doubtful eyes our claims to righteous- 
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the Greatest Life 
of Christ 





Jesus Christ 


His Life, His Teaching, 
and His Work 


Ferdinand Prat, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 


Could there be a more fitting expres- 
sion of your esteem for someone than 
this beautiful two-volume set of books 
which presents the story of Him Who 
gave us Christmas? Here is the most 
complete and accurate account in Eng- 
lish of the life of Christ and the way 
things were when He was on this earth. 
Not only does it present all the facts 
from the Gospels and deep research, but 
also it explains them for greater under- 
standing and inspiration for Christ-like 
living. The ideal gift for your family, 
for priests and sisters, for the people 
you meet every day. 


Universally recognized as a 
work of great distinction 


“This reviewer . . . does not think 
that Pere Lagrange, greatest of 
modern Catholic scripture scholars, 
exaggerated when he called it ‘the 
best life of Christ in existence’ ”. 
— The Sign. 

“. . . @ triumph of Catholic 
scholarship.” — Catholic World. 
“Superb is not too strong a word 
with which to hail this scholarly 
reconstruction of the life of Christ.” 
— Saturday Review of Literature. 


Two volumes, beautifully bound and 
xed, $12.00 


At your bookstore. 
The Bruce Publishing Co. 


212 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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| no means to launch the girl in a fitting 


ness and the frank materialism of Mos- 


cow. 
HASTINGS BLAKE, 


LISE LILLYWHITE 
By Margery Sharp. 274 pages. 


What a paragon was 
Lise! So pure, so in- 
nocent, so demure, so 
luminously lovely—in- 
deed, so eminently 
marriageable. And 
only seventeen! But 
what was to become of 5 

this vision, this so de- im 

lectable jeune fille, Margery Sharp 
whose guardians now courted genteel 
poverty? Living, as it were, on a small 
and precarious raft in London, they had 





manner. Already their modest require- 
ments were nibbling at old Charles’ 
capital, and though Tante Amélie—that 
fiercely protective duenna—was notori- 
ously unscrupulous in matters pertain- 
ing to Lise’s welfare, even she could not 
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produce a suitable courtier out of thin 
air. 

It was impeccable Cousin Martin, 
himself a more than casual caller at No. 
17 Spring Street, who provoked the 
opportunity Tante Amélie had _ been 
awaiting for her charge. Armed with 
an entree to the Somerset Lillywhites, 
she saw to it that life began making 
proper overtures. But ingenuous Lise 
permitted the first chance for a profit- 
able match to slip right through her 
pretty fingers. 

Dismayed and exasperated, Tante 
Amélie must needs set the stage again. 
To her credit she very nearly recouped 
the original loss. with dividends, com- 
mandeering next a Count—with sixteen 
quarterings on his coat of arms—to 
worship at her niece’s shrine. 

And what of Lise while these elabor- 
| ate guarantees were being advanced for 
| her future? Well, she remained still 
| pure and innocent—and entirely in- 
scrutable. Though when it became 
necessary to speak one’s mind, one 
naturally spoke, and in terms sharply 
positive. There was, after all, a time to 
acknowledge Tante Amélie’s limitations. 

Here is a polite drawing room satire 
that is a model of repressed British 
comedy. Like its heroine, it is ex- 
tremely well bred, preferring to remain 
aloof from the harshly hilarious. How- 
ever, the characterizations are drawn to 
fetch quite a salvo of mannerly titters, 
despite the author’s weakness for paren- 
thetical asides and a tendency to over- 
work some of the catch phrases. 

LOIS SLADE, 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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or 


AS piritual Treasure 
for the Married 


| Christ in the Home 


» By REV. RAOUL PLUS, S.J. 
A book that is timely and timeless: 
it is modern in its appeal because it 
answers the most crucial of modern 
problems —the HOW of HAPPY 
MARRIAGE. It is universal in its ap- 
peal because it is based on sound psy- 
chological truth and solid doctrine. 


Eminently practical and warmly 
human. It reaches down to the little de- 
tails of married life and lifts them up 
to the light of their full supernatural 
significance. It unfolds the rich possi- 
bilities for happiness in truly Christian 
Marriage. It directs husbands and wives 
to ways and means of strengthening 
the bonds of their conjugal love. It in- 
spires them to make of their marriage 
a tremendous success both naturally 
and supernaturally. 





The author of the book is himself 
a recommendation of its worth; Father 
Plus is universally recognized as a 
learned priest and a deep thinker, an 
apostle who knows how to approach 
the contemporary soul.—$4.00 


New Revised Edition! 


Mother Love 


A Manual for Christian Mothers 
With Instructions for the Archconfra- 
ternity of Christian Mothers. 


By Rev. Pius Franciscus, O.F.M. 
Cap., Revised and rewritten by Rev. 
Bertin Roll, O.F.M. Cap., Director 
General of Archconfraternity of Chris- 
tian Mothers. 


Imitation Leather, Red edges—$3.25— 
French Seal, Red under gold edges— 
$4.00. Real Morocco, Red under gold 
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CATHOLICS 
BELIEVE 


By JOSEF PIEPER and HEINZ RASKOP 
Introduction by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan 


The only book to offer 
the fundamental 
teachings of the 

Church in one brief 
and readable volume 


"A LITTLE MASTERPIECE. Shows the 
beauty and power and comfort, as well as 
the rationality, of the teachings of the 
Church. A wealth of matter is put ac- 
curately and attractively in an unbelie- 
vably short text. Refreshens and deepens 
the Catholic’s knowledge of his own re- 
ligion.”—Rev. John S. Kennedy, CATHOLIC 
TRANSCRIPT. ‘Selection of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. Only $2.00 





THE POEMS OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 
The complete poems of one of the great- 
est religious poets of all time, in a mag- 
nificent English translation by Roy Camp- 
BELL. Spanish text on facing pages. Intro- 
duction by REV. MARTIN D’ARCY. 

$2.75 at all bookstores 
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The compelling story 
of a modern woman 
whose married happiness 
came in conflict 
with her Catholic faith 


FALLEN 


Margaret Culkin Banning 


“FALLEN AWAY is a deeply moving 
story which shows the inescapable 
power of faith in human life. ‘The Hound 
of Heaven’ in a new incarnation, pur- 
sues the erring soul and calls it back 
home.” —FULTON OURSLER 


At all bookstores $3.00 
A Catholic Book Club Selection 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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THE MEMOIRS OF 
HERBERT HOOVER 
By Herbert Hoover. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Two world wars and 
a vast shifting of social 
and political values 
have intervened to 
make the world this 
book shows us in its 
time span from 1874 
to 1920 seem as re- 
mote as another 
planet. The reading Herbert Hoover 
public, spoiled perhaps by the pyro- 
technics of the brilliant phrase-making 
memoirs of Winston Churchill, may find 
these conscientious and plodding remi- 
niscences of the former President rather 
dull fare. But this account of what a 
great public figure did and how and 
why he did it is an important contribu- 
tion, and even in its own way an inter- 
esting one, to the annals of the century. 

These are factual, one might almost 
say statistical memoirs, characteristic 
of the engineering mind of their author, 
and very little that is personal is per- 
mitted to seep into them. Mr. Hoover 
writes clearly and accurately and with 
no literary distinction whatever. The 
style of the book has a stiffness remi- 
niscent of the kind of collar which its 
author made famous. But one suspects 
gratefully that not even the ghost of 
a ghost-writer is haunting these pages. 

In spite of what: seems a deliberate 
attempt to write quite impersonally, a 
marked personality does emerge from 
this bulky volume. It is the figure of a 
man dominated by an immense con- 
science and high principle, a man made 
awkward by his reticences, shy of senti- 
ment, unbending and yet somehow ap- 
pealing, a man, in fine, who used to be 
considered typically and characteristi- 
cally American. 


496 pages. 
$4.00 





FENTON MORAN, 


A BREEZE OF MORNING 

By Charles Morgan. 211 pages. 

The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
Charles Morgan, one 
of the finest of living 
English novelists, has 
here written a story 
reminiscent of his 
own Portrait in a 
Mirror. Again it is of 
a boy, here named 
David, into whose 
mouth the story is 
put. 





Chas. Morgan 

Mature beyond his fourteen years, 
partly because of his classical scholar- 
ship and partly because of his father’s 


unswerving standards, David has still 
running through him streaks of a child’s 
imagination, so we see in his mind a 
sample of how, as the author puts it, the 
rooms of thought run together in revela- 
tion, when imagination -burns them 


away. David sees the girl, Rose Let. 
letby, not as the mortal she always is but 
as one of those beings who appear to 
human eyes in the sea foam, the moun- 
tain brook, or the blackthorn. Rose 
herself, born of tragically incompatible 
parents, protests that she is really a 
frightfully ordinary person. 

“I can’t help,” she says, “looking like 
this.” 

Others, including David himself, 
whom she enchants, feel her charm, no- 
tably the boy’s cousin, Howard, whose 
passion for her and hers for him, flares 
at a dance and is seen by the boy. 

But Rose and Howard do not indulge 
their passion, which would have clashed 
with the love of Ann, David's sister, for 
Howard. Thanks to the common sense 
of Rose, they part. She marries Matho, 
the man of money who understands and 
loves her in his own way. 

A good girl, really. Good for keeps. 
“The fizzy ones often aren’t.” says 
Matho. 

Rose dies. Ann and Howard marry. 
David goes to live with them. The boy 
is happy with his sister, the steadiest in- 
fluence and most sensitively common- 
sense person in his life. 

It would be hard to find a more radi- 
ant love story. Morgan’s prose is light 
as gossamer, lovely and evanescent as 
early frost, delightful to the senses and 
poignant to the heart. There are not 
many of his kind writing in English on 
either side of the Atlantic. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN, 


BRADFORD OF PLYMOUTH 

By Bradford Smith. 338 pages. 

J. B. Lippincott Co $5.00 

From a distance, our 7 
beginnings as an 
American nation seem 
impressive, yet when 
we look at them 
closely we see how 
frail they really were. 
Then we wonder how | 
we survived at all. * 
Bradford Smith’s bi- Bradford Smith 
ography of the fabled governor of Plym- 
outh Colony is a sharp reminder of 
the hazardous early days of the Pilgrims 
on New England’s inhospitable shores. 
Of the forty-one men who signed the 
Mayflower Compact, ‘only eighteen sur- 
vived the first winter, and it was of this 
hardy band that William Bradford, 
then thirty-one, became the leader. 
Bradford and his group not only sur- 
vived—a feat in itself—but they also 
grew and prospered to the point where 
they set their stamp on the colonies 
north of New York. 

Major credit for this achievement 
must go to Bradford, who is here re- 
vealed as a self-taught, self-made man of 
very considerable courage and very con- 
siderable dogmatism. He had shrewd- 
ness in dealing with people, and, an 
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The Greatest News for the 


uman Race in 








Man’s Lengthening 67 
Life Span — 





YEARS 











Here’s to Longer Life... May 
Yours Be Healthy and Happy! 





Long life means little without good Health! 


Proper nutrition is important to good 
health. As people grow older, they need 
more of certain food elements to keep up 
their strength and vitality. 

Since adequate amounts of these needed 
food elements are often lacking in the 
diets of older people, there is a widespread 
need for an easily digested food supple- 
ment such as Ovaltine to supply the miss- 
ing elements. Besides filling in this nutri- 
tional gap, Ovaltine can frequently be 
helpful when elderly people begin to hove 
} with digestion or mastication or 

eep. 


December, 1951 





1900 Years! 


Science Gives You LONGER 
LIFE... New Booklet Offers 
You Hints for Better Health 
to Enjoy Your Later Years! 


Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science! 

Here is the amazing record— 

Since the turn of the century, over 
18 years have been added to a man’s 
average life span! 

In the days of the Roman Empire,’ 
the average length of life was 23 
years. In the United States it climbed 
to 40 years by 1850... to 49 years 
by 1900 . . . and now the average life 
span here is over 67 years and life 
expectancy is still increasing. 

This tremendous increase in life 
expectancy gives us many more years 
to enjoy the blessings of the earth. 
But—-we cannot be completely happy 
in those later years unless we are 
enjoying good health. 

To point the way to the good health 
you must have to fully enjoy longer 
life, the makers of Ovaltine have pre- 
pared an informative booklet, which 
is yours for the asking. 


FREE Booklet Gives Pointers on 
How to Get the Most out of Life After 60! 


Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 
more out of life in the later years. 

The booklet is a storehouse of val- 
uable information on many subjects 
of interest to older folks and those 
who care for them. Besides a discus- 
sion of such things as the nutrition 
problems of elderly people and signs 
of dietary deficiencies, the booklet 
contains general health rules and 
other priceless information to help 
older adults live out their ‘“‘“Golden 
Years” in health and happiness and 
contentment. 


Valuable Free Booklet Offers 
Guide to Health and Happiness 


Send for your copy of this free 
24-page, illustrated booklet “Longer 
Life . .. and Better Health To Enjoy 
It!’ Use coupon at right. Do it now! 
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improvising mind when it came to set- 
ting up the Colony’s government or 
solving its economic problems. He also 
was possessed of a stern sense of Christi- 
anity; his views, of course, were strained 
and ‘narrow and homespun. We need 
not agree with them to see how they 
shaped the self-governing Utopia he 
created in Plymouth, nor how they in- 
fluenced his ideas in support of private 
enterprise. 

This biography is carefully done; all 
the sources are well assembled and the 
story told without too much embellish- 
ment. Yet, to insist that Bradford is 
“the first American” is stretching fond- 
ness for one’s subject beyond proper 
limits. Bradford was indeed a great 
man, and we should be familiar with his 
life, but it should not blind us to the 
contributions made to the creation of 
the American nation by men of other 
faiths. The Carrolls of Maryland, for 
instance, or the great missionary priests. 
Their lives were, perhaps, not as spec- 
tacular as Bradford’s, but just as im- 
portant to our way of life. 

ALDEN WHITMAN. 


For Christmas— 


NEW, IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC READERS 
OF ALL AGES 





Days of a Hireling 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


A novel of an emotional and spiritual crisis solved through the 
teachings of the Church. $3.00 


A Doctor’s Pilgrimage 


By EDMUND A. BRASSET, M.D. 


The warm-hearted account of a courageous young doctor prac- 
ticing among the people of Evangeline’s Acadia. $3.50 


The Restless Flame 


By LOUIS de WOHL 


A novel of St. Augustine set against the turbulent final days of 
the Roman Empire, by the author of The Quiet Light. $3.00 


Richelieu -Wolsey - Cranmer 


THREE BIOGRAPHIES By HILAPRE BELLOC 


Reissued to meet a continued demand, these three superb biog- 
raphies are Belloc at his best. Each volume ill lo 


lustrated. 
Per Volume $3.00 


The Royal Road: Esther Sere and the 


® California Missions 
By ANN ROOS 


COLOR, EBONY 

By Helen Caldwell Day. 182 pages. 

Sheed & Ward $2.25 
“What’s it like, being a Negro?” Many 
Whites have probably wondered but 
few have the temerity to ask outright. 
Helen Caldwell Day has the courage to 
tell us in this autobiography written at 
the age of twenty-three while taking the 
cure in a tuberculosis sanatorium. 

She tells us what it was like living as 
a child under segregation in Mississippi. 
This daughter of school teachers de- 
scribes from personal experience that in- 
voluntary poverty of destitution which 
she found neither glorious nor beautiful. 
Poignantly she etches the difficulties 
faced by Negro parents in achieving a 
| good family life and the effects of a 
| contemplated divorce on an eleven-year- 

old-child. 
| The study of nursing brought her to 

New York’s Harlem Hospital. There 
| the reality of birth, death, and suffering 
led her to seek ultimate causes—and to 
find Catholicism. 

Mrs. Day writes compellingly and with 
the fervor of a recent convert. Her 
apostolic zeal found kinship among the 
Catholic Worker group. On Mott Street 
she met individuals strongly conscious 
of kinship in the Mystical Body of Christ 
regardless of race, color, or other acci- 
dentals. 

The author holds forth the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man flowering in charity 
as the basis for interracial understanding. 

Color, Ebony is a strong step away 
from that secularism which dissociates 
Catholicism from a solution to present 
day problems, racial or otherwise. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE. 















A stirring narrative story of Father Serra. Illustrated by George 
Stewart. Imprimatur. $2.75 











By ANNA BIRD STEWART 


The author of Young Miss Burney brings her rich knowledge 


to this excellent and thoroughly enjoyable narrative-biography 
of David Garrick and his times. Illustrated by Ernest H. 
Shepard. $3.00 


The Horse Who Had 
His Picture in the Paper 


By PHYLLIS McGINLEY 


In his efforts to become a hero and bring 
fame and fortune to Mr. Polanski, Joey, the 
irrepressible Horse Who Lived Upstairs, has 
some rollicking adventures—all gaily illus- 
trated by Helen Stone at her best. $2.00 


At all bookstores 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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CHRISTMAS 


For Children: 
THE ROSARY: 


The Joyful Mysteries 


By Elizabeth Wansbrough and 
Cecilia Pollen 


One page to each bead of the Rosary, and on 
each page a picture and a few lines of descrip- 
tion: eleven pictures to each mystery, in fact. 
A good way surely, to show children how much 
there is to think about while you say the rosary? 
This is for 8 to 12 year olds. $2.25 


ST. PATRICK’S SUMMER 
By Marigold Hunt 


“A delicious example of what a superior writer 
can do for teenagers, given a summer, a bit of 
enchantment, and a saint .. . It is not only in- 
finitely informative for a youngster, but preter- 
natural in its pleasantness.”“—The Ave Maria. 
For ages 10 to 14. Illus. $2.50 


JESUS AND | 


By Abbe Jean Plaquevent 


Conversations between the Child Jesus and the 
child reading the book—or having it read to 
him. They talk about the difficulties of being 
polite to tiresome guests, how very good candy 
is, why we must do as we are told and a num- 
ber of other subjects, all of the greatest inter- 
est to both of them. Illus. $1.75 


If you have ever given a child a book of stories 
of saints by Joan Windham, you were probably 
asked for another. The following are now avail- 
able: SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS ($1.75), MORE 
SAINTS FOR SIX O’CLOCK ($1.75), NEW 
SIX O'CLOCK SAINTS ($1.75), and HERE ARE 
YOUR SAINTS ($1.75). 


What Joan Windham is for small children, 
Mary Fabyan Windesatt is to their older broth- 
ers and sjsters (the 10 to 14 age)—a source of 
endless good stories about saints. Have you 
given these three of hers? LAD OF LIMA 
(Blessed Martin de Porres) ($2.00), ST. DOM- 
INIC ($2.00), and HERO OF THE HILLS (St. 
Benedict) ($1.75)? 


Order from your bookstore 


We have more children’s books than these, na- 
turally—most of them will be found in the 
current number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET. If you don't see it, ask Teresa Mac- 
Gill to send it to you, free and postpaid. 


SHEED & WARD e New York 3 
December, 1951 


PM A LUCKY GUY 

By Frank Gilbreth, Jr. 239 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00 
Life is never dull with the amazing 
Gilbreths, as readers of Cheaper by 
the Dozen know. Co-author of that best 
seller and also of Belles on Their Toes, 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., eldest son of the 
clan, now relates some of the things that 
happened to him when he left home to 
go to college. 

His experiences at school, and as a 
newspaper man, and admiral’s aide, are 
told in the same smooth and knowing 
style that made the previous books such 
a pleasure to read. It seems that noth- 
ing ever happens to a Gilbreth in the 
ordinary way. When his editor sends 
him on a supposed wild goose chase, he 
stumbles upon an exclusive story that 
makes page one. He meets the girl he 
is to marry while covering a scavenger 
hunt for his newspaper. The author 
depicts himself as a fall guy continually 
getting himself into trouble but always 
lucky enough to emerge unscathed and 
often triumphant. 

His fantastic assignment in the Navy 
during the war will probably bring 
whoops of joy to former servicemen who 
learned at first hand the meaning of 
snafu. The book makes lively and in- 
teresting reading from beginning to 
end. If you feel in the mood for some- 
thing to provide chuckles, you will find 
plenty here. It has all the ingredients 
of a good Hollywood comedy. In short, 
Gilbreth has done it again. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE COMMUNIST WAR ON 
RELIGION 
By Gary MacEoin. 264 pages. 
The Devin-Adair Co. $3.50 
This book is the sad, but factual, record 
of the Communist attempt to annihilate 
all religion in the fourteen million 
square miles controlled by the Soviet. 
Beginning with Russia and progress- 
ing through every country where Com- 
munism is powerful and in control, Mr. 
MacEoin graphically presents his docu- 


| mented case. It is a book which will pro- 


vide the reader with facts which point 
up the truth that the Soviet adapts itself 
to the particular country, facts which 
objectively indicate that the Kremlin is 
determined to eradicate all forms of 
religion, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
Moslem, and Orthodox. It is dishearten- 
ing to read that the methods of the 
Communists are almost perfect. 

Here are the facts all collected and 
documented. The last 
covering Communist activity in East 
Germany, Korea, China, and Japan are 
especially timely and provocative. The 
heroic struggles of the religious orders 
in China against the diabolic thrusts of 
the Red Chinese proves that “the anti- 





religious program of the Bolsheviks has 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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CHRISTMAS 


For Grown-Ups 
HANDS AT MASS 


By Walter Nurnberg 


A book of superb photographs of the hands of 
a priest as he says Mass, with an introduction 
on the Mass and a commentary on the photo- 
graphs by Father Martindale. A lovely book to 
own and a particularly useful one for an inter- © 
ested non-Catholic. $3.00 


THE MARY BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


What the best Catholic writers from Chaucer 
to Chesterton have had to say about Our Lady. 
IMustrated with 12 reproductions of Old Mas- 
ters, 4 in full color. $4.00 


EVERYBODY CALLS 
ME FATHER 
By Father X 


We need not describe this heavenly book to 
you—you must have read the author's account 
of his first five years as a priest by now—but 
we do want to remind you of it, in case there 
is someone whom you have not yet made happy 
with it. $2.25 


the same may be said of 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
By Lucile Hasley 


Showing the astonishing amount of fun that 
can be extracted from daily life as a convert, 
a housewife and a mother. $2.25 


BEYOND 
EAST AND WEST 
By John Wu 


Autobiography of a Chinese scholar and states- 
man, one of the most delightful writers now 
living. He was brought up in the old Ch na that 
sounds so like fairyland, came into the Church 
at 40, translated the New Testament into Chi- 
nese, was Ambassador to the Vaticon, and 
is now teaching law at Seton Hall a 
A tremendously worthwhile and enjoyable boo 

Illus. $3.50 


Order Books from your bookstore 





There are plenty more suggestions for Christ- 
| mas gifts in Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET 
and in our Christmas Catalog—write for them 
to Teresa MacGill. They come free and post- 
| paid. 


SHEED & WARD « New York 3 
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... the PERFECT GIFT! 


THE SACRED HEART 


Yesterday and Today 


By ARTHUR R. McGRATTY., S. J. 
National Director, League of the Sacred Heart 


“There has been a manifest need of a 
solid but popular book, preferably by 
an American author, setting forth the 
meaning and history of the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. Father McGratty’s 
book fills that need superbly.” 
—America 


Order from: 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 


515 E. Fordham Rd. 


NN INITIATION 


“This historical conspectus of one of the 
greatest devotions in the Church will 
find for itself a lasting place. Father 
McGratty’s book affords a welcome and 
brilliant relief to the stuffiness of too 
many of our Catholic books.” 


oA 


KIAANARARARAARARINIIIIIIIIIA IASI 


$3.50 


—tThe Tablet 


New York 58, N. Y. 




















Both plates $3.75; or your choice $2.00 each 
Plate Hangers to fit, 25¢ each 


COMPANION PLATES 


Jesus and Mary. Both paint- 
ings reproduced in full orig- 
inal colors on fine 10 in. 
China plates bordered in 24 
Karat gold leaf-lace. Lovely 
for decorating — grand as 
gifts. Shipped C. O. D. 
Guaranteed safe delivery. 


JOHN DEAL CO. 
Dept. F-11 
121 3rd Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn. 
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not achieved its purpose. The Bolsheviks 
realize this, but they cannot abandon 
the attempt because their philosophy of 
dialectical materialism obliges them to 
destroy religion.” 

THOMAS FRANCIS RITT, 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
HERMANN GOERING 
By Willi Frischauer, 309 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 


If it were nothing else, 
this book would be at 
least a demonstration 
of the wisdom of the 
traditional American 
striving for “a govern- 
ment: of laws, not of 
men.” The life and 
works of Hermann 
Goering serve amply 
to show that merely a kind of gentle- 
man’s code is not a sufficient guide for a 
man through the jungle of temptations 
which power places in his way. The gal- 
lant air hero who emerged on the deso- 
late scene of Germany after the first 
World War was certainly a gentleman in 
the mold of the military code of honor, 
filled with a patriotic devotion to duty. 
But beyond these pragmatic personal 
standards, he was a man without faith 
other than an irrational belief in the 
genius of Adolf Hitler, without hope 
beyond an exorbitant confidence in his 
own gifts of dexterity and charm, with- 
out charity save a self-centered will to 
be the fountainhead of benefactions to 
all and sundry, at his own arbitrary 
pleasure. 

The gifted journalist who writes this 
book does not pretend to add to the his- 
torical study of the nightmare which 


W. Frischauer 


| transfixed Germany and“ultimately the 


world during the 1930’s and the first 
half of the 40’s. His purpose is that of 
penetrating the mystery of a human be- 
ing, a strange mixture of good and evil. 
On this level his book is a success, well 
organized, highly readable. 

Willi Frischauer is obviously fasci- 
nated by this singular personage, one 
of the most terrifying, and at the same 
time, somehow the only appealing one, 
of the sordid cast of characters in the 
Nazi drama. Indeed, when one consid- 
ers what must be his personal feelings 
toward the masters of the Third Reich 
(his own father perished at the hands 
of the Nazis), his study of the Reichs- 
marshall’s rise and fall is a tour de force 
of impartiality, achieving even a kind 
of compassion. 

FENTON MORAN. 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI 
By Nesta de Robeck. 242 pages. 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 


In a real sense it is irrelevant whether or 
not “new materials’ are “discovered” 
about the saints because the pre-eminent 
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Gelp the Passionist Missionaries 


This beautiful assortment of Christmas greeting cards will 
help you say “Merry Christmas” to your friends and dear 
ones in a truly Catholic way. The Passionist Missionaries 


will be grateful for any order you may send us. This is a 


Meee “te “4 


very practical way to help us in our mission work. 
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Recwssenmen messes Me 


1951 Deluxe 


CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 


18 Christmas Cards with envelopes to match 
featuring 8 stamped gold leaf designs 


Every possible care and consideration has gone into the 
selection of the borders and illustrations so that we may offer 
you a box of Christmas Cards exemplifying the true spirit of 
the birthday of Christ. 


The box contains eight stamped gold leaf cards. The ten 
non-gold cards are beautifully illustrated in four colors. The 
messages are simple and dignified and are further enhanced 
with color. 


Included in the assortment are well-loved and familiar Old 
Masters and new paintings by contemporary artists, giving you 
a suitable card for everyone on your Christmas mailing list. 


PRICE: $1.00 Per Box 


Order now from: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSION ARTES 


Dept. E-1 Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 





December, 1951 




































matter—that of renowned sanctity—has 
. long since been known. So, it is that 

e “old” fact, plus the whole mystery and 

BOOKS FOR ristmas GIVING miracle of spiritual perfection, which 
continues to attract to the field of saints’ 


lives, writers of each generation. Ex- 
THE M AN WH) SOL pectedly, then, the author of this book 


reveals a deep interest in and venera- 


4 tion for St. Francis’ first distinguished 
feminine .disciple, who habitually re. 
ferred to herself as “the unprofitable 
servant of Jesus Christ,” or as His “un- 
worthy handmaid.” 


The biography itself is brief (139 


: pages) and readable and can serve as a 
Brother Angelo was very happy among his pots and pleasant introduction to the personal 


pans, peeling potatoes and scrubbing floors in the history of the thirteenth-century found- 





. : ress of the Poor Clares. For those who 
kitchen of the monastery. He was happier still when had hoped for a more incisive and 
God gave him a mission—to reawaken people's hearts searching analysis, there is compensation 
to the meaning of Christmas. in the author’s generous inclusion of five 

appendices, which present: “St. Francis’ 
In America, FATHER HAROLD C. GARDINER calls Office of the Passion;” the Rule, and its 
The Man Who Sold Christmas “a homey sort of Christ- tll Ya egg tet Qo 
mas tale which does a good job in emphasizing the Clare; and both the Cause (of particular 
fact that Christmas is first and foremost a time of note in its detail) and the Bull of 


Canonization. Likewise, Nesta de Ro- 


religious renewal .. . Simply told . . . whimsical.” beck’s bibliography will be helpful to 


$2.00 those who wish to pursue sources. 
The life of St. Francis of Assisi is 
By ROSALIE LIEBERMAN, Author of Heaven Is So High necessarily linked with that of St. Clare, 


for she was probably his most cherished 
and important sister in Christ, and some 
— of the phases of their remarkable spirit- 
who beca ual relationship are touched upon. 

++ and has recently been heated .. oe ee 


THE GREAT MANTLE 


THE LIFE OF GIUSEPPE MELCHIORE SARTO = POPE piys Xx 





MISTER JOHNSON 














261 pages. 
By KATHERINE BURT: sas By Joyce Cary. 261 pag 
and intellectual gifts a fe intimate portrait of Pius X reveals his zea] Harper & Bros. $3.00 
marked his life. “An exc a Ss the simplicity and personal Poverty that This is, indeed, a most [aes 
Cleveland Plain Dealer eae tography of an important Papal figure,” unusual story about a 
as spiritual exaltation “_p = da aig sheer joy in reading as well young West African 
dliiamiies ‘ oston Herald. “It will be deservedly popular,” Negro clerk attached 
oe ey agit 
aN semibarbarous section 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 3 of Africa. The central 


character is named 
Mister Johnson, a Joyce Cary 
warm-hearted, exuberant extrovert whose 
rw penchant for drinking and dancing 




















> * | bouts is matched only by his loyalty to 

| For Tae Camp's Curisrmas his immediate superior, Mr. Rudbeck, 

| GIVE THIS NEW and his pride in and love for his wife. 

PICTURE PRAYERBOOK There is much gusty humor in this 

tale as Mister Johnson manages to se- 

| “CHILD OF GOD” cure a wife, balance the office budget— 

; Ss to the complete despair of higher 

Handy Size: 356” x 5 echelon accountants—and assist in the 

t Bright Red Leatherette Binding building of a great road through un- 

| 80 Pages, 26 Full Color Pictures, chartered country. There is also much 

Drawings on Nearly All the Rest. pathos and tragedy as this youngster, 

Simple Words; Large Clear Type. Send the complete romanticist, is unable to 

i Onl face realistically life’s problems and de- 
THE SIGN Y mands. 

Book Dept—Room 112 $ The story is told simply and sym- 

i UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY l pathetically by Joyce Cary, who was him- 

CS Se ce eee eee ee es es ey? || SIE for several years following World 
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has War I attached to the British colonial 
that service in Africa, There is a warm un- 
and derstanding between the author and the 
hich tragicomic Johnson that catches one’s 
ints’ interest and holds it throughout the tale. 
Ex. Of particular interest, too, is the style 
ook employed by the author. The story is 
€ra- told in the present tense, undoubtedly to 
hed aid the reader to appreciate more fully 
Te. the highly romantic character of John- 
ble son, who lives in the present, literally 
‘un- from hour to hour. 
This novel was first published in Eng- 
139 land in 1939 and was reissued in 1948. 
aS a It is Harper & Brothers’ plan to make all 
nal of Cary’s novels available to American 
ind- readers. Judging from those published, 
who we are in for some excellent reading 
and WILLIAM MILLER BURKE, 
‘ion 
five | WITH ALL MY HEART 
cis’ Courage and bope— | By Margaret C. Barnes. 284 pages. 
| its Macrae Smith Co. $3.00 
the from the greatest This is the story of Catherine of 
St. . Braganza, a Portuguese princess, who 
ilar men of all time marries Charles II of England shortly 
a after his restoration to the throne. In 
- ‘| this colorful, turbulent period of Eng- 
” A Treasu ry of | lish history, dridhetitiond by a ‘ican 
. e e | reaction to Puritan rule under Crom- 
| well, there are many memorable events: 
-- Inspiration the Plague, the London fire, troubles 
hed Edited by RALPH L. WOODS with the Dutch, and popular hostility to 
_— Editor of A Treasury of the Familiar Catholics which threatened even the 
me rich store of inspirational thought Catholic Queen. if f, [col 
A to cheer you and guide you in Charles brings to England the man- a gi t or missions 
ER. times of crisis—700 selections by over ners and morals of the French court, 
400 authors, drawn from the poetry and it is quite a shock to his convent- everywhere 
pi Fags - Aho ee Pena | bred bride to discover that she is by no js 
the Bible, Thomas a Kempis, Card- | means the only woman in his life. Dur- because it runs on 
res. — Fave — oo | —— first months of her marriage, | j 
: isenhower, Ernie Pyle, and many, | Catherine is captivated by his irresist- | k 
2 many more. They are words to live by, | jbje Stuart haaik With great effort she | Kerosene: 


to pattern your life on—thoughts on | 


courage, brotherhood, sorrow, God, | disciplines herself to accept the presence Missionaries in every part of 
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The inspiring story 
of a great 


American untverstty 


Notre 
Dame 


By RICHARD SULLIVAN 


This delightful volume is an in- 
formal biography made up of 
affectionate impressions and pro- 
files. . , 


“Lively, anecdotal . . . Mr. Sul- 
livan infuses drama and human 
warmth into his story. The found- 
ers of the university and their 
successors come alive in his pages, 
and the heritage of Catholic edu- 
cation is explained in terms of the 
men who made it possible.” 
—THE SIGN 


$3 at all ae or postpaid 
from 


Henry Holt & Company 


257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10 
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atima’s 


by 
Joseph ‘A. Pelletier, A.A. 


nis authoritative story of the 
ima apparitions is based on 
ster Lucia’s Memoirs and the 
1onical enquiries. Notes con- 
taining quotations from these im- 
portant documents throw -new 
light on obscure or disputed 
points. 
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Another star has been added to Our 
Lady's crown of glory in the — 
cation of this new book on Fatim 

thanks to Father Pelletier on as 
ood work he has done 
THE AVE MARIA (Notre Dame Univ.) 
Paper cover $1.00 


Cloth bound $2.25 
At your bookstore or 


THE CARON PRESS, INC. 
112 Front St. Worcester, Mass. 
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It is written with journalistic realism, 
reminiscent of the microscopic probing 
of Sinclair Lewis’ earlier books. 

Cleveland Barfield, a wealthy widower 
who made his fortune mining kaolin, 
bought social prestige by marriage into 
the Trafford family. The price of this 
alliance was silence while the Traffords 
framed an innocent Negro to cover a 
family murder. A Yankee reporter ar- 
rives in town, curious about this twenty- 
year-old trial, just as Barfield is becom- 
ing increasingly attracted to Hannah 
Winans, wife of a construction engineer. 
A further complication of Barfield’s at- 
tempt to prevent the reporter’s investiga- 
tion is the rising of the Savannah River, 
which threatens to break its levee. When 
Barfield finds himself forced to head an 
emergency committee to save the levee 
and the town, he calls on Hannah’s hus- 
band for help with the engineering end 
of the job. As they work together, suc- 
cessfully meeting the rise of the river, 
Barfield achieves a new depth of char- 
acter in refusing to cloak the Trafford 
crime and in renouncing Hannah. 

Mr. Fleming handles well the mount- 
ing tension of his narrative, although it 
is sometimes padded with extraneous 
incidents and characters, for example, 
the unhappy, sex-driven Clewis. The 
protagonists, endowed with abundant 
human failings, live precariously under 
their own relative moral codes. It is al- 
most surprising that they somehow man- 
age to pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps. 

PAULA BOWES. 


AND RIDE A TIGER 

By Robert Wilder. 345 pages. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 
“Know yourself and ride a tiger—unable 
to stay on and afraid to get off” is an 
old Chinese saying. Pike Yarnell, the 
main character of Robert Wilder’s latest 
novel, was a man riding a tiger of his 
own fashioning. 

Eight days stranded on a raft after 
their plane crashed into the Pacific, 
shortly before the ending of the Jap- 
anese war, convinced Pike that he de- 
spised Beasley, his craven co-pilot. When 
Beasley blew his brains out a few hours 
before their raft drifted to a remote 
island of the Philippines, Pike's tiger 
was whelped. 

He began to wonder had he caused 
Beasley’s death; had he caused Beaseley’s 
family to suffer? In Lothan, Georgia, 
Beasley’s home town, he begins to 
gather answers. He meets Beasley’s 
wealthy family. He discovers that Beas- 
ley had become Lothan’s hero, and only 
he knows how Beasley had actually died. 
When Pike meets and falls in love with 
Allison, Beasley’s beautiful, young 
widow, the explosion is inevitable. 

And Ride a Tiger is a novel that 
probes into its characters’ fears, am- 
bitions, and desires. Unfortunately, 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


despite the merit this novel might have, 
for it cannot be denied that the author 
is a story teller who successfully blends 
action and suspense, it can hardly be 
recommended. The language is unneces- 
sarily vulgar, the characters crude, the 
situations mostly immoral. 

Robert Wilder is definitely not a 
novelist who has, as the dust jacket tries 
to tell us, “a grasp of the factors that 
motivate social behavior.” To him 
there seems to be but one factor. Lubric- 
ity may satisfy some readers, but most 
people dislike it. 

GEORGE CEVASCO, JR. 


DAYS OF A HIRELING 

By John Brunini. 256 pages, 

J. B. Lippincott Co. $3.00 
Choosing divorce as 
the theme of his re- 
cent novel, Mr. Bru- 
nini has limited its 
scope to the spiritual 
struggles that the 
divorced Catholic, 
tempted to remarry, 
must necessarily un- 
dergo. Divorced 


J. Brunini 


shortly after his marriage to Miriam 


McTague, Hilary Devoise, a New 
Yorker, with family roots in New Or- 
leans, tries to forget the past and make 
a career for himself in the publishing 
field, spending all his energy and small 
capital on the perennially failing Pros- 
pect, a Catholic lay magazine. For 
twenty years he had kept to an “almost 
daily routine—home, to church, to 
office,” broken only by dinners and cock- 
tail parties. He had many close friends 
and several near romances with wealthy 
young women, Jean Denniston and 
Eleanor Winter. The fleeting glimpses 
of Hilary’s inner struggles as he came 
to realize “a whole category of things 
that could not be for him if he remained 
a faithful Catholic” are by far the best 
portions in the book. 

There is a plethora of characters that 
the reader is apt to find difficulty in 
keeping tab on. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting is Edemsee, a Communist and 
writer who had finally decided to break 
with the party. “Oh, it’s easier to travel 
as you are doing,” he told Hilary. “I 
had to go back to what I abandoned, 
repudiated. I hadn’t lost any of my 
convictions. I refused to act by them. 
That’s the worst kind of rebellion, and 
it’s easier begun than halted. My rebel- 
lion was against Faith, and it left me 
obdurate and hardened.” 

Though Hilary’s yearning for freedom 
from a broken marriage and his final 
acceptance of his single state dominate 
the story, there is an obvious dig at the 
apathy of Catholics toward the Catholic 
press. Told with more pungent satire, 
it would have heightened the reader’s 
interest. 

ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 
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Children’s Books 
lor Christmas 


by ANNE THAXTER EATON 


“Ny ARGERY,” said a little girl of 

the 1850’s “reads a great deal 
of history, she likes it; she likes all the 
sensible books in the attic and I like 
the rest, particularly poetry and fairy 
Had these two little girls lived 
today there would have been no need 
to search the attic. The books which 
Margery liked, the history books, lie 
ready at hand in rich supply, as do the 
books of her sister’s choice, the equally 
important poetry and fairy tales. 

Varied reading is indeed provided for 
children. They may visit the remotest 
corners of the earth, follow the discov- 
eries of scientists and inventors, pursue 
the course of history from the cavemen 
to the present, while picture-book mak- 
ers furnish fresh and alluring enter- 
tainment 


tales.” 


For the Youngest Readers 


There is fun and gaiety in The Bear 
Party, by William Péne Du Bois (Viking 
$2.00). The story concerns the koala 
bears who live in Australia, how they 
quarreled and refused to speak to one 
another, and how a gay fancy-dress party 
made all right again. There are draw- 
ings in color of these endearing live 
Teddy bears on every page, so beauti- 
fully. reproduced that this little volume 
is a work of art. Finders Keepers, by 


Will and Nicolas (Harcourt $2.00), is 
the tale of two dogs and their dispute 
over the ownership of a bone. There 


are delightful illustrations, and the 
humor and zest of the book give it a 
folktale quality. Esther Averill, whose 
books about the little black cat Jenny 
Linsky have delighted cat lovers, young 
and old, has written a new one, When 
Jenny Lost her Scarf, (Harper $1.50), 
in which Jenny behaves with her usual 
good sense and quiet courage and in 
which Miss Averill’s drawings catch the 
very essence of cat nature. The many 
children who love Lois Lenski’s Mr. 
Small with his Little Auto, Little Farm, 
and Little Train, will be happy to find 
him at home and make the acquaint- 
ance of his family in Papa Small (Ox 
ford $1.25). Me and the Bears by Rob- 
ert Bright (Doubleday $1.25), tells in 
brief text and amusing drawings of a 
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little girl’s fun with the imaginary bears 
who come to visit her. Five- and six-year- 
olds will enjoy the joke and share the 
fun. In Little Leo (Scribner’s $2.00), 
Leo Politi in pictures lovely in color 
shows, stage by stage, the journey a little 
boy takes when he went back with his 
family from California to make a visit 
in Italy. His Indian suit so inspired 
the little Italians in the village that they 
made themselves similar suits and all 
played Indians together. 


For Slightly Older Children 


One of the most unusual and charm- 
ing books of the year is Pamela Bianco’s 
Little Houses Far Away (Oxford $2.25). 
As two young children journey by train 
to visit their cousins, Paula sees from 
the window tiny houses and tiny people 
she thinks are dolls. Mark assures her 
they are not, but Paula steps off the 
train at a station and finds herself in a 
world of dolls and doll houses. After a 
number of adventures she is joined by 
Mark; they make their way to the sta- 
tion and are once more on the train. 
The tale with its exquisite drawings has 
the delicacy and freshness of a dewdrop 
and is so perfectly in the key of a 
child’s “let’s pretend” that it moves 





from reality to make-believe and back 
again without breaking the spell. Chil- 
dren who read it (and their elders, too) 
may find themselves, when on a train 
journey, looking for “the little houses 
far away.” In Carolyn Haywood’s Eddie 
and Gardenia (Morrow, $2.00), the 
lively young hero of Little Eddie and 
Eddie and the Fire Engine, acquires a 
goat with such disastrous results that 
Eddie’s father arranges for Eddie, and 
the goat, to go to visit Eddie’s uncle on 
a ranch. There was not a dull moment 
on the journey, nor after Eddie and 
Gardenia took up residence on the 
ranch. However, Uncle Ed is wise, 
Eddie is growing up, and we leave him 
well on the.way to becoming a sel! 
reliant and dependable boy. In Ginny 
Joins In (Morrow $2.00), Catherine 
Woolley tells how a shy little girl, who 
thought everyone prettier and cleverer 
than she was, learned confidence, found 
she could forget herself, even laugh at 
herself, do the things the other children 
did, in short have a good time. A wise 
and human little story. Cezar and the 
Music-Maker, by Earl and Marjory 
Schwalje, illustrated by Nicolas (Knopf 
$2.50), is the story of a little boy in the 
Philippine Islands, of a mischievous 
monkey, and of a silver mouth organ 
which it was Cezar’s dream to possess. 
An appealing tale against an authentic 
background. Bronco Charlie, Rider of 
the Pony Express, by Henry V. Larom, 
illustrated by Wesley Dennis (Whittlesey 
$2.00) is a true story of a ten-year-old 
boy who became the youngest pony- 
express rider. It is told so simply that 
seven-to-nine-year-olds can read it. 


For Nine-to-Twelve-Year-Olds 


The setting of The Marble Fountain, 
by Valenti Angelo (Viking $2.50), is 
Italy just after the end of Worid War 
II. Two brothers, eight and fifteen, hav- 
ing lost father, mother, and home, go 
to live with their aunt and uncle. How 
the boys make friends and a place for 
themselves, how the village so nearly 
ruined comes to life again, how the 
spirit to rebuild and replant is due in 
part to the lovable young brother Pic- 
colo, his white dove, and the miraculous 
discovery of the old statue of St. Francis, 
make a story full of warmth and kindli- 
ness and, like all Valenti Angelo’s sto- 
ries, it has a high sense of spiritual 
values. It is difficult to present war in a 
book for children; here war and its after- 
math are shown without their horrors 
but with a significance children will not 
miss. The author’s drawings have gra- 
ciousness and beauty. Prairie School, 
the latest of Lois Lenski’s regional sto- 
ries (Lippincott $2.75), describes life in 
the wheat and cattle country of South 
Dakota, where boys and girls go to 
school on horseback and, when a bliz- 
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ard isolates the little schoolhouse, sleep 
and eat there until help comes. Just 
such a blizzard occurs in the book; 
young readers will be stirred by the 
courage and resourcefulness of pupils 
and teacher and will sense the rising 
excitement caused by the storm. Eleanor 
Hoffmann can be depended upon to tell 
an absorbing tale, and The Search for 
the Gold Fishhook (Dodd $2.75) is no 
exception. Treacherous gypsies, a 
deadly tropical rattlesnake, a new gov- 
ernment law against removing Indian 
relics from the country, and other haz- 








ards make Luis Randall’s search a dan- 
gerous one, although success finally 
crowns his efforts. Colombia, past and 
present, provides a romantic and pic- 
turesque background. There is a wel- 
come yew edition of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich’s The Story of a Bad Boy (Pan- 
theon $2.75). Reginald Marsh’s fine 
drawings will help a new generation to 
enjoy this classic tale. 

To the Landmark series which Ran- 
dom House began publishing a year 
ago, ten new titles are to be added. 
Prehistoric America, by Anne ‘Terry 
White ($1.50), tells of the exciting, mys- 
terious creatures that roamed the earth 
thousands of years before Columbus, of 
America’s early people, of the men who 
have gathered facts about prehistoric 
times and interpreted .them. In The 
Vikings ($1.50), Elizabeth Janeway 
brings vividly to life the stirring days 
and deeds of Eric the Red and his son 
Leif. Jersey Rebel, by Kensil Bell (Dodd 
$2.50), is fiction, with accurate setting, 
telling how a likable, quick-witted fif- 
teen-year-old acted as a spy when Gen- 
eral Howe occupied Philadelphia in 
1777. Whoever reads Of Courage Un- 
daunted by James Daugherty, _ illus- 
trated by the author (Viking $3.50), 
will feel that he is making, with Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark, that 
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amazing 3,555-mile trek through un- 
explored wilderness, from St. Louis to 
the Pacific. 


For Readers from Twelve Up 


In Behold Your Queen (Longmans 
$2.50), Gladys Malvern tells the dra- 
matic story of the girl Queen Esther, who 
accomplished the downfall of the traitor 
Haman and won her people’s freedom. 
Familiar as the story is, the reader fol- 
lows Miss Malvern’s narrative with sus- 
pense. The Young Marchesa, by Sheila 
Davies (Dodd $2.75), uses as a_back- 
ground the struggle of Malta against 
the French in 1798. Here is both his- 
tory and a stirring tale. Francesca, re- 
turning to take over her heritage, finds 
treachery in her own family. In the 
end, the girl’s courage and determina- 
tion triumph and the book ends with 
Francesca mistress of her lands and a 
romance at hand. Boys will enjoy John 
Scott Douglas’s Secret of the Undersea 
Bell (Dodd $2.50), a boy’s adventures 
as an abalone diver, his narrow escapes 
from killer whales and sea lions, his 
victory over unscrupulous business ri- 
vals, and the solving of the mystery of 
the bell. A well-written, authentic tale. 
Dog lovers of any age will enjoy Win- 
druff of Links Tor, by Joseph E. Chip- 
perfield (Longmans $3.00), the story of 
an Alsatian puppy who was adopted 
by a vixen. Taught by her, he becomes 
a creature of the wild until at last, 
driven by loneliness and won by the 
patience and kindness of the man he 
learns to trust, Windruff comes back to 
the farm and to humankind. A mature 
story set against a fine outdoor back- 
ground of moor and hill. A_ perfect 
gift for a boy or girl is Margaret Scog- 
gin’s The Edge of Danger; True Stories 
of Adventure, (Knopf $3.00). Here are 
thrilling experiences of naturalists, 
hunters, explorers, mountain climbers, 
and deep-sea divers, including such 
famous names as Ditmars, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Jim Corbett, R. L. G. 
Irving, David Elisberg. A selection made 
with genuine understanding of young 
people and their reading tastes. 


The World Around Us 


Carroll Lane Fenton and Mildred 
Adams Fenton, in Rocks and Their 
Stories (Doubleday $2.50), have provided 
a fine practical book for young rock 
collectors. Construction Ahead, written 
and illustrated by Henry Billings (Vzk- 
ing $3.00), gives an absorbing picture 
of three hundred years of road-making 
in this country by tracing the history of 
New York’s up-state Route 199 from deer 
and Indian and pack trail through mud 
road and “corduroy” to macadam and 
finally to the modern asphalt highway. 
Engineering-minded boys (and _ their 
fathers) will enjoy the descriptions of 


technical details, the splendid drawings, 
the maps and charts. You Among the 
Stars, by Herman and Nina Schneider, 
planned for ages five to seven, presents 
a difficult topic with considerable suc- 
cess. Books for children on astronomy 
may seem a very modern idea, but read- 
ers of Sister Madeleva’s delightful essay, 
“A Child’s Book of Stars,” in her volume 
A Lost Language (Sheed and Ward 
$2.25) will discover that Chaucer, six 
centuries ago, when his little son asked 
him for a book about the stars in Eng- 
lish, easy enough for the boy to read, 
wrote just such a book, which he called 
A Treatise on the Astrolabe, 


Fairy Tale and Fantasy 


No list of books at Christmas time 
would be complete without a book or 
two to take us into the world of fun 
and fancy. Children from six to nine 
will welcome with joy The Dragons of 
Blueland (Random $2.00), the third of 
Ruth Ganett’s engaging tales of Elmer 
Elevator and the flying baby dragon he 
rescued from Wild Island. Miss Pick- 
erell Goes To Mars, by Ellen Mac- 
Gregor (Whittlesey $2.00), is science- 
fiction for eight to twelve year olds, 
combining brisk nonsense, fantastic ad- 
venture, and science. It all begins when 
Miss Pickerell finds a rocket ship in her 
cow pasture. A fresh original story. 








Poetry, Saints, and Religion 


It is good to have Eleanor Farjeon’s 
poems for children collected in one 
attractive volume. Here are poems 
about city and country, animals, birds 
and flowers, Christmas and fairies, all 
written with a poet’s understanding. 
For children of ten and over it is the 
poem telling a story that makes the 
strongest appeal and One Hundred 
Story Poems (Crowell $3.50), selected by 
Elinor Parker, is a fine book for a family 
library. Poems about history, the sea, 
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Everyone's Talking About This 


Wonderful Easy Way 
To Learn Music! 


END for FREE BOOK telling how 
quickly and easily you can learn 
YOUR favorite instrument—even éf you 
don’t know a note of music! You play 
de ligh tful pieces from very first lesson. 
Pr note. Make amazing progress at home, in 
spar 1e, without teacher. 

850.01 6 STUDENTS 
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JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 





Only few cents per lesson. 


TREE BOOK AND LESSON-SAMPLE 
Free Book tells how easily YOU can learn 
to play. Just send name and address. No 

obligations; no salesman will call. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio A152, Port Washington, N. Y. 




















RELIGIOUS GIFTS - Order by Mail 


Wrist Watch Medal 25c—Prayerbook $2 
Rosary: Black or Colored joeree. 


Rosaries: Black or Colored 
GENUINE ROCK CRYSTAL ROSARY. 
Chain & Medals: Lady’s $2.00, Man‘s $2.50 
Beaded Chains & Is 25¢ ea. 5 for $1.00 
St. Christopher: For Auto 50c—For Keys .25 
USUAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY &@ RELIGIOUS 
VICTOR LUSSIER 
02 No. Ridgeway Ave , Chicago 47, III. 


WANTED JEWELRY 


We buy old or broken jewelry. 

paid immediately. Mail us gold tet we atehes, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye 

gold, silver, platinum, ete. + een x. 
anteed or your articles returned. We are licensed 
gold buyers. Write for FREE information. 

ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


. $3.50 
$25.00 











Creamy 
Peanut Spread 





Children 
universally 
approve—grown 
folks prefer it 
because it is so 
palatable. e 





If yow cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 


yy Sexton 
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animals, romance, magic, and nonsense 
provide for every mood. In Fifteen 
Saints for Girls (Bruce, $2.50), Sister 
Mary Cornelius writes of St. Helen, St. 
Rose of Lima, St. Barbara, St. Jane of 
Valois, Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
others, with charm and dignity and in 
a way to catch the interest of girl 
readers. Cecilia Pollen and Elizabeth 
Wansbrough wrote The Rosary; The 
Joyful Mysteries (Sheed and Ward 
$2.25) primarily for children and new- 
comers to the Rosary. There is a 
thought and illustration for each Hail 
Mary of Five Joyful Mysteries. A book 
that will help children and_ perhaps 
grown-ups as well, to keep their 
thoughts on the Mystery on which they 
mean to meditate. On the shelf beside 
The Rosary should stand a book pub- 
lished last year, Marigold Hunt's St. 
Patrick’s Summer (Sheed and Ward, 
$2.50), with its clear and kindly reli- 
gious teaching and its charm of setting. 


Christmas Stories 


Christmas is the time for stories, old 
as well as new. It is good for us all to 
read again the lovely Christmas chapter 
in Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind in 
the Willows; Dickens’ Christmas Carol; 
Beatrix Potter’s The Tailor of Glou- 
cester, never outgrown; and Charles 
Brady’s Cat Royal (Sheed and Ward), 
that splendid picture of the Three 
Kings and the three royal cats ‘journey- 
ing from the East to find the Holy 
Child. Among this year’s books we have 
Julia Sauer’s The Light at Tern Rock 
(Viking $2.50), a story that tells sensi- 
tively and with deep sincerity of a 
Christmas spent in a Nova Scotia light- 
house, bringing home the true meaning 
of the Christmas season. Illustrated with 
fine sea pictures by Georges Schreiber. 
In Torten’s Christmas Secret (Little 
$2.50), Maurice Dolbier tells a warm- 
hearted, imaginative tale of one of the 
little gnomes in the North Pole Work- 
shop and his good deed on Christmas 
Eve. Christmas Calendar, by Ilonka 
Karasz (Harper $1.75), displays a double- 
page picture of a village; houses, shops, 
post office and church, all numbered. 
Each little building opens so that the 
child, following the numbers, can look 
inside and see something being done in 
preparation for Christmas on each of 
the days between St. Nicholas Eve and 
December 25th. Candlemakers are at 
work; in the Five and Ten, tinsel and 
tree ornaments are being sold; in the 
hardware shop, lights for the tree; in 
the post office, people are mailing 
Christmas parcels; they are buying 
Christmas puddings at the bakery; 
Christmas cards at the stationery shop; 
then the tree itself is chosen and on 
the 25th day, when the child opens 
the door of the little stable, he will see 
what happened on the first Christmas. 
















A brand new book 
for young people 


DESPERATE DRUMS 


by EVA K. BETZ 


A play for juveniles 
to read or act 
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by SISTER MARCELLINE, O.S.U. 


able costumes and properties. 
paper 


St. Anthony Guild Press 


Dept. 4-1498 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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a a 
Choice for Christmas | | 


A stirring story of three young soldiers of 
Washington's army, with exciting charac- { 
terizations, bright dialogue, and an authen- { 
tic and vivid background of Colonial life on 


the military and home fronts. A Fall 
recommendation of the Don Bosco Book 
Club, 224 pp., illustrated, $2.00 


THE QUEEN REPLIES 


A gem for Christmas and year-round pro- 
duction calling for a cast of ten or more 
children, a simple setting, and readily avail- 
48 pp. 
‘$75 
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“New York Times’ 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Congratulations to Chrisopher Roche for 
his article “What’s Happened to the New 
York Times?”. About three months ago I 
had to give up reading the Times because 
of the excessive blood pressure engendered 
by its articles and editorials. I thought I 
was supersensitive but some of my friends 
agreed with me and now your article con- 
firms my suspicions. 

I switched to the Herald-Tribune and 
had to give that up two weeks ago because 
of its goofy editorials and loosely written 
articles. Aside from Red Smith and Web- 
ster’s cartoons, you can have it. Perhaps 
Mr. Roche could also inquire about “What's 
Happened to the Herald-Tribune?” 

Joun T. BALFE 
Rye, New York 


Give and Take 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Evidently, if you’ are a Catholic, you 
are expected to be violently opposed to the 
Truman Administration and all its works, 
and, seemingly, this also applied retro- 
actively to the Roosevelt Administration. 

As one who has supported both Roose- 
velt and Truman at the polls, I do not 
share this view. Those who subscribe to a 
religious magazine do not, at the same time, 
bind themselves to swallow its political 
views. 

When a religious magazine elects to 
enter the political arena, it must expect to 
share the rough give-and-take with the 
secular press. 

James DONNELLY 
Jackson Heights, L. I. 


Epitor’s Note: Just read our letters, Mr. 
Donnelly. There’s a “rough give-and-take” 
each month. 


Hungary 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I thank you very much for the picture 
in your October issue, “Hungary stands in 
the way of a solid Slav bloc... .” I ex- 
press my thanks not only in my own name, 
but in the name of all the Hungarian Fa- 
thers who live here in Buffalo in our 
newly founded house. (All from behind 
the Iron Curtain; some of us personal ac- 
quaintances of Cardinal Mindszenty.) We 
know how right you were in the explana- 
tion of the picture: ‘a solid Slav bloc.” 
What is going on at home is not only a 


fundamental hatred against our Church, 


but an extirpation of our little nation. 
A PRIFsT 
Buffalo, N. Y 


December, 1951 


“The Answer” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

“The Answer” by Pat Michaels, which 
was published in your October issue, was 
very inspiring. 

We should all be aware that the arma- 
ments which will eventually win peace are 
tolerance and sincere appreciation for each 
other. 

May God bless you. 

JENNIE ARCUDI 
Saugatuck, Conn. 


Designs on Women 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Please, please continue this exposé of 
our national women’s magazines. For 
years I have wondered just how long and 
how far our women could ride this 
“street-car named desire.” 

For the average American 
brand new, shiny magazine has a tremen- 
dous appeal. But, alas, the influence that 
it wields in her daily life is deplorable. 
Completely unaware of this impact, she 
unconsciously becomes discontented with 
her lot in life. Her husband, if he is an 
average one with an average ineome, could 
not possibly afford to give her all the 
household gadgets, beautiful clothes, and 
assorted trinkets that are displayed so ap- 
pealingly in the latest publications. What 
foolish puppets we women are to be swayed 
by every new fad and fancy that is dreamed 
up for us by the advertising peddlers. 
(Mrs.) ANNA MARIE CRANE 
me. Zi 


woman, 2 


Jersey City, 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In response to Mr. Milton Lomask’s 
timely and heart-warming criticisms of the 
so-called women’s magazines (ugh!) , I, for 
one, believe a thumping “Hear! Hear!” 
and a warm round of applause is in order. 

The unmitigated bilge that confronts the 
would-be magazine buyer on the newsstand 
today is nothing short of prodigious in 
women’s and in other magazines as well. 

Josern T. STABLES 
Toronto, Canada. 


MeCall’s 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It surprised and troubled me very much 
that the article on McCall’s failed to men- 
tion their courageous series by Clare Boothe 
Luce entitled, “The Real Reason Why I 
Became a Convert to Catholicism.” ‘The 
story was her own testament from begin- 
ning to end—appearing in the troubled 
postwar period (February, March, April, 
1947). It was indeed an instance of that 
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ORIGINAL 
SISTER BERTA 
HUMMEL CREATIONS 


In beautiful bisque and 
IMPORTED from Germany 


#1—9” x 6%” Colored $13.00 
#2—9” x 6%” Pure wee 


#3—12%" x 8%” Colored— 
#4—12%- x 8%” Pure White— 
$13.00 










with order 


finish 5” 


inc! 

with 

@ Made of new, 
composition 
Barn 14%" w 


B@Packed in 


$7.95 


R SETS OF EXTRA RICH ae 
12 pone antique finish 5” 
12 pieces satiqus finish 6” high figures. 
21 pieces rich os 


high figures 


high figures 
. 15” wide, 10" high (ap 
ude realistic 


16” high. 
bubbling 
col 


TREE 


22” high—16 
and star. 

Chimes piay 
Night. Sp 


White or 


$1 


Flame re- 
sistant, 
only 


$25.00 


22/1 ELEC 
CHRISTMAS 


NATIVITY SET! 


@ Rustic stable included 
@Standing figures 5% 
hes high 


@ Traditionally onered 
pearlized finish 


strong 


a 
10” high, Ty" mm 


sturdy 


carton, complete 
price 


capt 


bove sets 
SPECIAL DE-LUXE CRIB SET with stable, stand- 
ing figures 9” high—21 Bayi Barn: 20%” wide, 
16” high, 13” deep—RICH DECORATION—authentic 
details, $27 95 


601 BUBBLE GLO 
TREE 


Bright 


TRIC 


lights 
wiss 
Silent 
ecify 
Green. 


2-95 





No. 305—All plastic un- 


home altar 


Candles, 
chalice also 
illuminated. 


No. 306—Sa 
tar as abov 
concealed 
chimes. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Please send me the following: 
D0 $7.95 Set 

0 0.95 ” 

O i209 ” 
O40 ” 

0 17.95 ” 

0 27.9 ” 
(2601 -$6.95 
(0 #22/1-$12.95 


OF1 Hummel 
O42 Hummel 
O#3 Hummel 
O24 Hummel 
04305 Altar 
(#306 Altar 
(#307 Altar 


breakable illuminated 


11” wide, 4%” deep, 11” 

high. Lighted window 

portrays the last supper. 
cross and 


$6.95 


me al- 
e with 
9 


#307—Special illuminated musical $19.50 
Altar with 3 statues and switch 


All merchandise guaranteed against factory defects. 
All orders sent R. R. Express collect. 


insured. Kindly include money order 


ssee USE THIS HANDY COUPON—clip here esa. 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHOP OF N. Y. 
138 W. 32nd St., Dept. S, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


$13.00 
7.00 
25.00 
13.00 
6.95 
9.95 
12.50 


















Mitchell, 3 2 


The strongest, handiest f 


ing table made 
@hurch ond school use Write 
for descriptive folder 


For banquet 


MITCHELL MFG. 
2748 S. 34th St 


COMPANY 
Milwaukee 7, Wis 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 


























rade 8, through High School, State Accredited. 


lassical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


urses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


LASALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
f Christian Brothers. Accredited college prepa- 

m. Grades 8-12, Small classes. Senior 
R ORC. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. I., N. Y. 

















GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited, 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 
A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 


tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A, and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 








OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
pe versity. Grades 7 througn 12. School buses 

ve from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck and 
Ma enhasset Bus also meets pane at Syosset. 
School Session tot -ol ate lly 


THE SISTERS “OF” MERCY 

















Academy of Mount ‘Saint Vincent 

TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo 
Lake. College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, 
Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Char- 
acter Guidance, Social Training. Chartered by the 
Regents. Accredited by Middle States Association. 
Grades 7-12. 


Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 











Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the De- 
gree of Arts, Science, Education. 
LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls— 
\ Chartered Regents High School— 
Commercial Electives. 

Resident an and Day Students 











GOOD COUNSEL a « 
WHITE PLAIN 
Westchester aim” 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A apeting | School for girls in an ideal country 
setting 7—ee and High School. Ac- 
credited by N. Y. State Regents. 


Sister Principal, Broadiea Hall, Goshen, N. Y. 
basen Goshen 476 














ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
—-. business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike ae supervision. Fire- 
pot, building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 
talog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








Campus bordering Hudson River @ 


One half hour from Grand 
Address Secretary 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincenf-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited by the Association of Ame 


rican Universities 
Central Station, New York City 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











DEGREES: 


Arts, Sciences, Pre-Medical, 
Certificate 








Phone: Malvern 2201 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 
IMMACULATA, PENNA. 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


Fully Accredited 
Secretarial, 


Music, Home Economics, High School Teacher's 


Swimming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, Riding, Sports 
View-book on Request 
40 Minutes from Philadelphia 


Cable: Marimmac 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


magazine’s taking a positive spiritual stand, 
In the ten years that I have been connected 
with women’s service magazines, no other 
book has ever to my knowledge published 
such an article. Women readers of Tue 
SIGN deserve to have such signal evidence 
brought to their attention. 

As a Catholic woman, and an editor of 
McCall’s Magazine, I write to request that 
you remedy that sin of omission to some 
small extent by publishing my letter. 

ELIZABETH SWEENEY HERBERT 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I see where McCall’s has hired Harrison 
Forman, left-wing correspondent from the 
China area. He has quite a record for fol- 
lowing the CP party line. What informa- 


| tion has he got for our dear ladies? 











JouHN W. GAHAGAN 
New York, N. Y. 


“My Adventures .. .°° 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I question Virginia Rohr Rowland’s state- 
ment that the burden of responsibility for 
the teacher shortage lies with the school 
systems. I believe the problem begins at 
the beginning with the parents. Children 
today approach school with an attitude of 
belligerent defiance. They regard any 
form of authority as an antagonist in ex- 
istence only to dominate them. Meeting 
the parents usually reveals that the reflec- 
tion was true to the source. What school 
system alone holds the antidote to the way 
of life assimilated by the neglected urchins 
who fill its classrooms in the morning after 
an evening spent in alleys and on street 
corners? 

YVONNE L. BULGER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Epiror’s Note: The problem of education 
is tremendous. Mrs. Rowland presented 
one of the problems, without in any way 
denying the existence of many others. 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Your fine magazine is read regularly by 
an increasing number of my non-Catholic 
friends. Those of us who are in education 
were especially interested in “My Adven- 
tures as a Teacher.” We wonder why the 
author continues to do substitute teaching 
in the Detroit schools. If she cannot com- 
mand the respect and co-operation of the 
children, it would be sensible for her to 
find employment in a field removed from 
teaching. Her experience is a far cry from 
that of substitute teachers in this part 
of the country—even in our most “pro- 
gressive” schools. 

FLORENCE D. CONLON 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Eprror’s Note: Three cheers for New Eng- 
land! 


Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I have been a reader of THE SIGN for sev- 
eral years and an admirer of its clarity and 
of its adherence to basic facts. This month, 
however, I read the article “My Adventures 
as a Teacher” and found it to be a gross 
misstatement of fact. 

Speaking as a Detroit teacher who has 








spent many years as a teacher and as an 
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administrator in the Detroit Public 
Schools, I feel that this article is an in- 
dictment of the author and also of THE 
sicN for having permitted it to be pub- 
lished without verification. 

As you know, Detroit is ranked as having 
one of the nation’s foremost educational 
systems. Many large organizations em- 
ploying over 7,000, as does the Detroit 
Board of Education, contain some persons 
who may claim the inability of the system 
to function adequately. 

I believe that an outstanding magazine 
such as THE SIGN should be more than care- 





ful to screen such statements for their au- 
thenticity and truthfulness. 

CHARLES M. HAMLIN 
Highland Park, Mich. 


“All Things .. .°° 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Thank goodness it isn’t often that 
SicN publishes pure, unadulterated drivel, 
but that is the way “All Things to One 
Man” impressed me. 

The writer must have an utter disregard 


for economics, or else an income that runs | 


into boxcar figures. Has she no doorbell, no 
phone to waken her from that afternoon 
nap that seems to be the solution to all 
problems? 

Don’t forget, the patter of little feet be- 
comes the clatter of big feet—feet that need 


eight-dollar shoes. And that’s only one 
item. 
When the bouts of measles, mumps, 


chicken pox, flu, croup, bronchitis, and just 
plain old garden variety colds set in, I'll 
wager our starry-eyed author will miss that 
nap now and ‘again. 
Please, dear Editors, let’s be practical! 
MARGARET R. SPADINGER 


Kenmore, New York 


Religion By Mail 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

Non-Catholics can learn about the Catho- 
lic Church by mail through a six-lesson 
correspondence course covering all Catho- 
lic doctrines. Each inquirer is personally 
directed by a Jesuit student theologian. 
Cordiality, courtesy, accurate information 
mark the course. There are no obligations 
and no charge. Write to this easy address: 

Epwin H. Convey, S. J. 
Home Study 
Woodstock, Md. 


Franco—The Sign 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have always considered your magazine 
as one of the better nag see which 
claimed for itself the title “Catholic.” In 
the past year, however, I have noticed a 
policy—all too common in too many Catho- 
lic publications—of complimenting and de- 
fending the Franco regime. From personal 
experience, | have discovered what a great 
disservice to the Church in America such 
a policy is doing. This pro-Franco policy 
of many Catholic editorial staffs is also very 
unfair to those devout Catholic groups 
which are very opposed to Franco and those 
Catholic groups which voice their disap- 
proval of so much of the regime's theories 
and practices. From these anti-Franco on 


December, 1951] 
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Your members simply sell adver- 
tising space on the tops of the 
tables to local merchants who 
gladly cooperate. Nine different 
plans {including $250 cash and 
24 tables) for cash and tables 
or chairs and tables. Remember, 
TCC iii nothing to pay, not even freight 

charges. No risk. Write today for 
Decks of Cards details about these plans, 


, _F.W. MATHERS, Dept. TS, Mt. Ephraim, N. J.) 


Plus 24 Wood 
Card Tables 





Preparatory 


LADYWOOD —Starvitrzescet 


e Girls develop character and Poise in healthful, 

and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully landscaped 250-acre estate, 
distinctive buildings. di outdoor sports em- 
phasized. Varied activities include concerts, lec- 
tures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Catalog. 


Add Sister Secretary, Box Lad School, 
Indianapolis 44, ind. <a vieeamen 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prep for 

Accredited standard college. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. 

degrees. Music, art, commerce, secretarial, a, 

ism, home economics, teacher training, h and 

radio. Spacious campus, beautiful buildings. es. Riding, 

tennis. Early registration advised. Catalog. 


Box 41 SAINT T MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


























SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the bea of Charity 


Degrees: * Bachelor of A 
* Bachelor of + in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Music 
bmg | miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line 
P.R.R. For catalogue and viewbook, add 
Tie Registrar. Box 23-S. 


MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls, High School for resident and day stu- 
dents. Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
Fully accredited. Member of North Central Associa- 
tion. College Preparatory, General Academic, Music, 
Art, Home-Making courses. Gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 




















ARCHMERE ACADEMY 


Accredited boys’ prep school under Norbertine 
Canons. High School only. Limited enrollment, 
resident or day. Sports, public speaking, social 
activities. Moral and spiritual guidance. Cata- 
log. 





Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 

Address: The Registrar 








SIENA HEIGHTS 222 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 


Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music. 





Commercial Education; Home Economics; Teacher Train- 
ing; Dramatics; Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses; Two 
Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. Exceptional 
Opportunities im Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 


For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women. Conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional ad- 
vantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 
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Interesting Campus Life | 


MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Conducted by the Franciscan Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Elementary 9 
fifth to the eighth; two years of High. 











A PASSIONIST VOCATION 
FOR GIRLS 

Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve 
Him. The Passionist Sisters are a Con- 
gregation of trained Social Workers and 
Educators, affiliated with the Passionist 
Fathers. The Novitiate for the United 
States is at Mt. St. Joseph, Bristol, R. |. 

For particulars apply to the 

Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child re 
Liberal Arts A.B. Degree 
Pre-Professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 














Mount Saint Agnes College. 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Aocsetings by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 


The “Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Bl 


offer to generous young women interested in 
religious life many types of charitable and ed- 
ucational activities. We work as: kindergarten, 
primary, industrial, commercial, and. high 
school teachers; catechists; social workers; 
nurses; dentists; musicians; artists; journal- 
ists; housekeepers; seamstresses; fine needle 
workers, etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother uperior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 


IS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A Mi SSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect’’ . . . Come follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’s Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting cost. Every 
generous soul is nm to answer the cry for hel 
the Colored People in millions still outside the 

Fold. ee Hl waiting to use e and all. Write today 


for informa 
The Reverend a Provincial, 0.S.F. 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 

ursing, Home Economics, and Music 

Address Registrar 











Training, Nursing, Medical Technol Franciscan Convent 
Sa, ase oe es ee 3725 Ellerstie Avenue 
isan An winked Baltimore (8, Maryland 
COLLEGE OF Missionary Sisters 


of the 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


op Lm to isin the nursing, rs ogetne Gr 
je aged and orphans in home and foreig - 
sions. Candidat p Swen S and 30 0 desiring to join 
them are invited te wri 

Rev. Mother Provincial, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts Reading, Pa. 











Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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The Church needs Missionari hi d ii 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are quali- 
fied to fill this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 


St. Mary’s Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 
Williamsville, New York 


Devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 





Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate 


A Religious Community of Missionary Sisters 
Trained Catechists and Professional Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 71st 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature 




















Boys and young men de- 
siring information on be- 
coming Franciscan priests 
or brothers, write to: 


Director of Vocations 
ST. ANTHONY'S MONASTERY 


151 Thompson St. New York 12. N. Y. 


/ 





























Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associate with priests in the 
apostolate of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocation. 
Write to: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Society of the Divine Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 








BOYS called to the service of GOD 
The Minor Seminary of the Discaleed Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0O.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 





The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men interested in the religious life 
many types of activities: teaching in grammar 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for literature. 
BROTHER HYACINTH, C.S.C. 

St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 

















The Afexian Brothers 


Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, 
sent m request to any young man desiring to de- 
is life to the service of God as a Religious 
Hospital Brother. 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Bivd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 




















Become a Religious for Mary 


MARIANIST 


Priests @ Teaching Brothers 
Working Brothers 
Equality of Membership 

Write to: Brother Leonard, Dept. 3 








Mt. St. John, R.R. 12, Dayton 10, Ohio 





YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested in boarding school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 
F # A N C | S$ C A N MISSIONARY BROTHERS 
OF THE SACRED HEART 
nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, 
cooks, etc. A wide variety of activities 
and occupations are open to young men 
17 to 45. For further information write 


to Reverend Brother Superior, St. Fran- 
cis Monastery, Eureka, Missouri. 











Students May Apply for Clerical Novitiate. 


THE MISSIONARIES OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


welcome boys and young men desiring to serve God as priests in this country or in the foreign 
missions, according to their choice. Lack of funds no obstacle. 


8th Graders and High School Students Should Apply for Minor Seminary. College and University 


YOUNG MEN, 18 TO 35 YEARS OF AGE, WHO DO NOT WISH TO BECOME PRIESTS, 
BUT FEEL CALLED TO THE RELIGIOUS LIFE, ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE SOCIETY AS 
LAY BROTHERS. THEIRS IS A WELL-BALANCED LIFE OF PRAYER AND WORK: 
HOUSE WORK, OFFICE, SHOP, KITCHEN, AND FARM WORK. 








Write now to: Director of Vocations 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


(located 40 miles west of Chicago, III.) 
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Please order your books through THE SIGN 


non pro-Franco Catholic groups we hear 
hardly a word in our American Catholic 
Press; instead we are subjected to subtle 
apologies for and outright praises of the 
Franco regime. The mistaken impression, 
unfortunately, given to many is that the 
Church in America is officially favorable to 
the Franco regime and that it even supports 
it. 


FRANK ARRICALE 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Epiror’s Note: After reading a consistently 
biased account of the Franco regime in the 
secular press, we can understand how you 
would construe an objective treatment as 
unduly laudatory. 


Christmas Hymns 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

When we think of the holy spirit of the 
Christmas Season, our thoughts often turn 
to the lovely hymns which have been 
written in commemoration of the birth of 
Christ. These hymns, in their simple melo- 
dies, express the everlasting love that man 
has for his Creator. 

This year, we, here at the CYO Head- 
quarters, are going to make every effort 
to assist in the sale of the famous Christmas 
Album which was recorded two years ago 
by the noted choir of one hundred and 
ten nuns of the St. Joseph Convent in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, singing four of the 
most beautiful Christmas tunes ever writ- 
ten. They are: “Adeste Fideles,” “Silent 
Night,” “Joy to The World,” and “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem.” 

These hymns bound together in a lovely 
black and gold album make excellent 
Christmas gifts and will be offered for sale 
at $2.50 through all of the Catholic schools 
in the country whom we have written to 
in the past few days. 

A small portion of the proceeds from the 
sale of these albums will be shared _be- 
tween the CYO and the Saint Joseph Con- 
vent. The major portion will be retained 
by the school which does the actual selling. 

The sale of these albums will not only 
serve to assist the schools and our organi- 
zation financially, but will aid in bringing 
the proper type of music into the home at 
Christmas time. 

Every bit of publicity and effort that you 
might extend to assisting this project will 
be greatly appreciated. 

BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D. 
AUXILIARY BIsHop OF CHICAGO 
FOUNDER AND DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 


**Pledged To a Cross” 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In behalf of the priests of the Fran- 
ciscan mission on Japan’s northernmost 
island, Hokkaido, and of many prospective, 
new, and old married couples on this island, 
I feel obligated to thank Father Augustine 
Paul Hennessy, C. P., for his article on 
Christian Marriage in the August issue en- 
titled, ““Pledged to a Cross.” Never have I 
seen in words the divine beauty of Chris- 
tian marriage so candidly and faithfully 
expressed as in Father Hennessy’s article. 

Cpr. Rosert D. CRANE 
Hokkaido, Japan 
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DELUXE 


Available through THE SIGN’S Book Department 
THE HOLY BIBLE 


New Catholic Edition — Over 1500 Pages 


THE DAILY 
MISSAL 


It’s New ... It’s Different! 


Named in Honor of 


SAINT JOSEPH 


Patron of 
The Universal Church 





Complete for every day ... easy 
to use — this new “Saint Joseph 
Daily Missal” will enable every 


Catholic to Pray the Mass with 


the Priest. 1350 Pages. 


Large Type — Confraternity Version — 
Easier References—Latin-English Ordinary 
— Accurate Translation — Illustrated in 
COLOR — Handy Calendars — Simplified 
Arrangement — Magnificent Bindings. 


No. 810/01 — Black simulated leather, 
round corners, red burnished edges, gold 
stamping, silk bookmarks ...... $5.00 


No. 810/13—(Shown above.) Black leather, 
red and gold stamping on cover, gold 
edges, silk bookmarks ........... $8.00 


No. 810/50—DeLuxe edition, Black flexible 
leather. Morocco grain, gold edges, gold 
border inside covers, gold stamping, silk 


bookmarks .- $9.50 











THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Red-Letter, Four-Color 
Special Edition 
The new — magnificently bound 
and richly illustrated Red Letter 


edition of the popular Confra- 
ternity Version. 





No. 730/22-BL 


No. 730/13 


@ Every Word Our Lord said ap- 
pears in RED 


@ Illustrations are religious repro- 
ductions in Fuli Color which portray 
scenes from the Life of Christ. 


®@ Large type easy-to-read. 


No. 730/22-BL—Blue cloth edition. cover 
stamped in blue, red and gold, jacket. 
$4.00 


No. 730/13—DeLuxe black leather. red 
and gold stamping on cover, gold 
edges, silk bookmark, in beautiful 
Maroon Slip Case $7.50 


For handy Thumb Index 
in either binding add $1.00. 








Imprimatur of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 


This New Catholic Edition is 
acclaimed with great enthusiasm 
and recommended as one of the 
foremost Bible achievements of 
our age. 





The Holy Bible is the Word 
of God and Should Be in 
Every Catholic Home. 


Large, easy-to-read type — Confra- 
ternity Version — New translation of 
the Psalms — Bible Reading Guides — 
New Appendix — Prose-paragraph for- 
mat — New maps in color — Family 
Record Pages. 

No. 610/01 — Black simulated leather, 


square corners, orange edges, gold 
stamping, colored illustrations... $4.80 


No. 610/02-B — (Shown above.) Black 
simulated leather, gold edges, colored 


illustrations ..-- $7.50 


No. 610/50 — Black leather. Morocco 
grain, gold edges, gold stamping in- 
side covers, colored illustrations, ultra 


fine paper . $12.00 


No. 710/13 — DeLuxe Edition, Black 
leather, Words of Christ in RED. cover 
in red and gold, gold edges, 15 full 
colored illustrations, ultra fine paper, 


bookmark, boxed $15.00 





Order NOW From... 


THE SIGN 


Book Department — Room 112 
SIGN BLDG., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS $ 
DO YOU WANT fo 


89 


WITH 
MEMBERSHIP 


WHICH 


on ab a en eS OSS See 


‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


(Value up to $13.90) 


a Feamily Reading Club oveen Hat WAY NEVER BE MADE AGAIN 


ES, you are invited to accept 


any three of the wonderful books 


shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 


Family a 


which are worthwhile, interestin 


Club. Founded to select and distribute books 


g and entertaining without being 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


me 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Contains 


80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
Newly written, accurate. Recently featured 
in Life Magazine, Publisher’s ed., $2.75. 


DOCTOR IN BUCKSKIN 
By T. D. Allen 


An exciting pioneer story of the Northwest 
—of a frontier doctor and his Eastern bride, 
among 
the Indians to open the Oregon Territory. 


and how they lived and worked 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 


Complete step-by-step methods for working 
real wonders in your home. 500 illustra- 
tions, 41 full-color ‘‘demonstration rooms’’, 


charts, etc. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


WHERE | FOUND CHRIST 
Edited by Jobn A. O’Brien 


The stories of fourteen men and women, 
who tell how they found God, Jesus Christ 


and His Church. Told with reverence, hu- 
mility, and a sincere desire to help others. 


LOOK YOUNGER, LIVE LONGER 
By Gayelord Hauser 


amazing plan for lifelong youth, strength 
and health through proper diet. An excit- 
ing book everyone should read. Pub. ed., $3. 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT wits memsersHie 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 12-SI, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Here, at last, in one volume is Mr. Hauser’s 


< 


fi y 


THE GREATEST BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
By Fulton Oursler 

The Old Testament story—of Adam, Eve, 

Moses — of all the Biblical immortals; 

simply and beautifully retold in narrative 

form. Publisher's edition, $3.95. 


BRIDE’S ISLAND 
By Margaret Bell Houston 
A love story of the Eighties—of a mother 
and her daughter who loved the same man 
—and how a nine-year old girl untangled 
the situation! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
(IMust. edition) By Fulton Oursler 
Now this joyous life of Jesus has been 
reset, bound in beautiful red cloth and 
illustrated in color. 7” x 10” in size. Ideal 

as a gift. Publisher's edition, $5.00. 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
By Thomas Merton 
This is the author’s true story of how he 
suddenly knew he wanted to get closer to 
God—and so sought and found Him in a 
Trappist Monastery. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


THE FOUNDLING 
By Francis Cardinal Spellman 
The deeply-moving story of a soldier who 
returned from war broken in body and spirit 
—and of the great love that brought him 
back to health. Publisher's ed., $2.75. 








The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 


r 
only 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Free ''Bonus'’ Books 


bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. It is not 
necessary to purchase a book every 
month—you may accept as few as four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the unusual offer may be withd: 
Postman—ready to read! time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


The Family menting Club distributes a 
‘*Bonus”’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build-up g fine home libr: this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book doll: when the 
value of the Bonus figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 
Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
t may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus k with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
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Live Longer 


CD The Greatest Book 
Ever Written 


C) Bride’s Island 


(CD The Greatest Story 
Ever Told—Iilust. 


C] The Seven Storey 
Mountain 
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Age, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 
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